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PSYCHODRAMATIC TREATMENT OF MARRIAGE PROBLEMS | 


J. L. Moreno 
Beacon, New York 


INTRODUCTION 


‘Psychodrama projects actual processes, situa- 
tions, réles and conflicts into an experimental 
milieu, the therapeutic theatre--a milieu which can 
be as broad as the wings of imagination can make 
it, yet inclusive of every particle of our real 
worlds. Applied to the marriage problem, it opens up 
new vistas for research and treatment. A relation- 
ship--love and marriage--which is initiated with so 
much affection and dignity, breaks up all too often 
with an amount of distaste and disillusionment so dis- 
proportionate to the original intentions that a more 
carefully considered approach to the relationships 
in love and marriage seems necessary. If love must 
begin and marriage be entered upon, why should they 
not begin in accord with all the maxims of genuine 
spontaneity from both sides, and if they must end, 
why should they not end in a manner which is as digni- 
fied as it is humane? The psychodrama offers such a 
method: those involved come together in a setting, 
apart from life, to find a better understanding of 
their inter-individual conflicts and tensions. 





THE THERAPEUTIC THEATRE 


The therapeutic theatre is a stage setting 
so constructed that people can live through and pro- 
ject, in an experimental situation, their own prob- 
lems and actual lives, unhindered by the frozen pat- 
terns of daily living or the boundaries and resist- 
ances of ordinary existence. 

The subject, in the therapeutic theatre, is 
placed at a distance from his daily life and milieu 
--a position which he rarely is able to achieve under 
everyday circumstances. The theatre is an objective 





|. Read in part at the meeting of the National Conference on 
Family Relations at Philadelphia, December 27, 1939. 
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setting in which the subject can act out his problems 
or difficulties relatively free of the anxieties and 
pressures of the outside world. In order to accom | 
plish this, the total situation of the subject in the 
outside world has to be duplicated, on a spontaneous | 
level, in the experimental setting of the theatre an¢ 
--even more than this--the hidden rOles and invisible 
inter-human reletions he may have experienced have to. 
find a visible expression. This means that certain 
functions--a stage, lights, a recording system, as- 
sistants and a director--have to be introduced. 





THE FIRST INTERVIEW 


When a couple with marital difficulties comes 
for consultation and treatment, the procedure begins 
with independent interviews with each partner. The 
purpose of the first interview is to get rapidly to 
the point and to find the clue to the crucial problem, 
From this clue, the first psychodramatic situation, 
with which to begin the process of treatment, can be 
constructed. No elaborate case record is started. 
The partners, instead of boldly setting forth the im-| 
mediate difficulty, may drift into descriptions of | 
situations which are remote in the past. At times 
the motive for a first situation may come from just 
such a side-issue. It is extremely pertinent that 
the clues be volunteered and suggested by the subjects 
themselves. Since it is a reliable psychodramatic 
experience that, once the subjects are working on the) 
therapeutic stage, they are carried by the momentum of 
psychodramatic dynamics from the surface to the deep- 
er level of their relationship, a first situation can 
be built around any motive which comes spontaneously 
into the mind of a subject during the interview. 

It is often the case that each partner puts 
forth a different set of complaints, each, as well, 
having formulated remedies for them. On other occa- | 
sions, perhaps only one partner, the wife, for in- i 
stance, is anxious for advice or treatment; the other | 
party, the husband, may be indifferent to profession-} 
al intrusion or treatment. Other factors, such as 
economic problems, may enter into the marital situa- 
tion, but most important are any other persons who are 
actually an integral part of the friction itself--for | 
instance, another woman or man, a mother-in-law, a i 
grown-up son, or children by a previous marriage. 
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Such factors may force upon the psychodramatic con- 
sultant a shift in his strategic procedure. Before a 
first situation is set, he may need more preparatory 
material, or interviews with a third, fourth, or 
fifth participant in the conflict. Therefore, after 
the first interviews with the immediate partners, 
many preparatory steps may be needed before an ade- 
quate start on the stage is possible. When couples 
tend to use dilatory tactics in the interviews, it is 
often advisable to put them directly upon the stage. 
They are told to act as if they were at home, with 
the one difference that they may act and think out 
loud more freely than usual. This device can usual- 
ly be relied upon to produce a clue and set the pro- 
cedure in motion. 

It often happens that only one partner is in- 
terviewed, the other being either indifferent or ig- 
norant that advice is being sought. In this event 
the procedure is to begin with this one person and 
gradually to break in the other person or persons in- 
volved. As a rule, before the first situation is 
acted out, it is possivle to form a rough picture of 
the social atom of each of the persons involved; the 
details can be filled in gradually, as the treatment 
proceeds. Similarly, a rough picture of the cultural 
atoms! of the participants may be obtained. These 
may be useful when the spontaneity of the subjects 
begins to diminish, and situations must be construct- 
ed for them. 

By far the most conspicuous marriage conflict 
brought to the attention of the psychodramatic con- 
sultant is the triangle, or better, the psychological 
triangle of husband, wife, and a third party, man or 
woman. This situation is so delicate and can bring 
so much misery and bitterness that the slightest 
tactlessness in the course of action or during the 
analysis of the action may produce a deadlock. The 
director must take great care to make no suggestion 
as to what course of action might be preferable. The 
therapeutic theatre is not a court, the auxiliary egos 
who may be present are no jury, and the director is 
not a judge. Moreover, the therapeutic theatre is 
not a hospital where the subjects come to show their 





i to definition of the cultural atom see p. 20 of this arti- 
cle. 
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wounds and have them healed by skilled professionals, 
The initiative, the spontaneity, the decisions must 
all arise within the subjects themselves. Indeed, 
they are stirred to a greater initiative and sponta- 
neity than they can have experienced day by day in a 
drab home-life. To the director, one solution appear 
to be just as desirable as another, provided only tha 
it brings to the participants the »aximum degree of 
equilibrium. In one case this may mear a re-integra- 
tion of the husband-wife relation and in another, a | 
break-up of this relationship (divorce catharsis). 

There is one misunderstanding which must be 
carefully avoided. Psychodrama is not an "acting" 
cure, as an alternative to a “talking" cure. The 
idea is not that the subjects act out with one anoth- 
er everything on their minds--off guard, in a limit- 
less exhibitionism--as if this sort of activity, in 
itself, could produce results. Indeed, it is here 
that the experience of the director in the art of the 
psychodrama will count most. Just as a surgeon who 
knows the physical state of his patient will limit an 
operation to the extent which the patient's condition 
can withstand, the psychodramatic director may leave 
many territories of his subjects' personalities unex- 
pressed and unexplored if their energies are not, at 
the time, equal to the strain. 








| 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL TRIANGLE IN MARRIAGE 


The First Situation. The number of persons | 
permitted in the theatr2 is limited to the auxiliary | 
egos chosen by the subjects and such others as the 
director may deem necessary. The following case is a 
typical illustration. One particular couple, Mr. ané 
Mrs. T., could not offer any satisfactory clue during 
the interviews. They were told to go upon the stage 
and to make their present situation in the therapeutk 
theatre the motive around which to build the action. 
Perhaps either Mr. or Mrs. T. may have been the 
driving force in coming to the theatre for treatment, 
or they may have disagreed about it for some reason. 
Whatever the case, they were to pick up the thread of 
thought and continue talking it over, just as if they 
were in their own home, but with one difference: they 
were to feel free to act more spontaneously, breaking 
some of the conventional regard for one another's 
feelings which they might have at home. After a few 
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seconds of hesitancy, they settled down to a quarrel 
about the expense of the treatment. Mrs. T. argued 
that any expense would be worth while if it helped 

to make their marriage happy again. Here Mr. T. 
burst out and told her for the first time that he had 
reached the end of his tether, anyway, because he 

was in love with another woman. A secret which had 
been carefully hidden was suddenly out. The psycho- 
dramatic stage had worked as a means for defining 
their situation precisely. It was, of course, a 
shock to the young woman. She cried: "Who is she?" 
The situation was interrupted and an auxiliary ego 
was picked to personify the other woman, whom we 
shall call Miss S. Mrs. T. returned to the audience. 
Mr. Te. explained that he had a dinner appointment 
with Miss S$. for the next evening. It was this din- 
ner situation which was the first to be projected on 
the therapeutic stage. Auxiliary B. acted as substi- 
tute for Miss S. 

In the scene, as Mr. T. projected it on the 
stage, he told Miss S. (Auxiliary B.) that he had 
started a treatment in which the participants in a 
marriage conflict were made to act out the difficul- 
ties they might have with one another. He went on 
to say that, when he was acting with Mrs. T. yester- 
day, his feeling for her, Miss S., had come out. 
While acting, he had begun to realize that he was 
suffering from an immaturity, carrying two other 
people as well as himself into greater and greater 
difficulties, and that he must come to a decision, 
one way or another. Right there on the stage he had 
made the decision that what he truly wanted was a di- 
vorce from his wife, and marriage with her, Miss S. 
Auxiliary B. acted in accordance with her instruc- 
tions and the scene ended with the strengthening of 
the bond between Miss S. and T. 

The Second Session. Mr. T. met Miss S. for 
dinner, and when he and Mrs. T. came to the thera- 
peutic theatre for their next treatment, he was told 
to project the meeting on the stage as it actually 
took place, Auxiliary 8. again substituting for Miss 
S. and Mrs. T. remaining in the audience. The actual 
meeting had brought some surprises to T. Miss S. had 
come to her own decision. She had returned to T. a 
keepsake he had given her, as a symbol that all was 
over between them. Mr. T. seemed much less sure of 
himself than he had been in the problematical scene 
projected during the previous session. When Miss S. 
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told him that she did not want to rob another woman | mar 
of her man, her feeling of guilt found an echo in the 
him. | van 


Mrs. T., who had not heard anything of what age 
had taken place at their meeting, was pleasantly sur- cat 
prised and was glad to hear that T. was to return to | par 
her. After the scene, Mr. T. complimented Auxiliary vin 
B. for having anticipated Miss S's reaction better | und 
than he had, but when he saw his wife elated he re- | wit 
marked that, although he might not marry Miss S., he as 
nevertheless was going to separate from his wife. He 
said that he realized the cruelty of this course, in pre 
view of the sacrifices made by his wife during many pag 
years of marriage; he had kept silent about his at- men 
tachment to Miss S. because he feared his wife would sta 
break down if faced with the situation, but the psy- mon 
chodramatic treatment had brought the underlying feel. and 
ing-relations to the surface. six 

The Third Session. Miss S. was present for | one 
this session and Mrs. T. stayed away. Mr. T. and | 
Miss S. enacted a series of scenes beginning with 
their first meeting and showing, step by step, how 
their relationship had developed. Miss S. had come 
unwillingly to the therapeutic .theatre and was deter- 





mined to sacrifice her love for T. and to retire (th 
from "the whole mess" with a heroic gesture, but these ven: 
scenes brought a total change. The reminiscences, | unfi 
the dreams and the plans which emerged in the course adv 
of the action, brought their relationship on the | tur 
stage to such a climax that their desire and decision) has 
to continue their relationship and get married was | give 
spontaneous and irrevocable. Two réles in which T. | the 
showed a deep community of feeling with Miss S. were | the 
those of the poet and the adventurer (in which he | spit 
and his wife had no contact), but the crux of the spol 
matter was that Mr. T. wanted to have a child (a boy) jg | 
with Miss S. In the analysis that followed the erat 
scenes, Mr. T. asserted that he now realized why he As 

had persistently avoided having a child with his inte 
wife, although they were compatible as lovers and the 


although his wife was a fine homemaker. Miss S. was | bing 
the first woman with whom he had been able to visual-/| eve, 
ize himself in a father-mother relationship. ther 
The Later Sessions were devoted to bringing 
the relationship between Mr. and Mrs. T. to an opti- | 2. $ 
mum equilibrium, in view of the probable outcome of ' 
the conflict. Mrs. T. tried every approach which 
might bring T. to consider a continuance of their W 
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marriage (scenes reproducing their early courtship, 
the suffering she had gone through in order to ad- 
vance his career, their early childhood and their old 
age). It was unavailing. However, for her it had 
cathartic value. It strengthened her ego and pre- 
pared her for a life along new lines. She lost her 
vindictiveness toward Miss S. T's gentleness and 
understanding increased, but his desire for a union 
with Miss S. was not altered. A full catharsis for 

a separation and a divorce was attained. 

The entire material of this case cannot be 
presented here, as it would cover several hundred 
pages. Besides Mr. and Mrs. T. and Miss S., two wo- 
men and three men, as auxiliaries, appeared on the 
stage. The treatment covered a period of three 
months, with about thirty. hours of work on the stage 
and about fifteen hours of preparation. A total of 
sixty situations were acted out in which more than 
one hundred réles were assumed, 


INTERPRETATION 


In the case of Mr. T., an unfulfilled réle 
(the poet) became linked to the related réle (the ad- 
venturer). They later merged and aroused a deeper 
unfulfilled réle--the father. The chain of the poet- 
adventurer-father réles re-awakened by Miss S. in 
turn re-awakened towards her hig mate-lover réle. It 
has been shown in another paper* that the more inclu- 
sive the warming-up process of a réle is--the broader 
the territory of a specific personality it embraces-- 
the more satisfying the réle becomes and the more in- 
spiring it is for the development of initiative and 
spontaneity in the subject's total life-setting. It 
is this important inter-individual mechanism which op- 
erated in the case of Mr. and Mrs. T. and Miss S. 
As long as the poet and adventurer réles alone were 
interacting with the complementary réles in Miss S., 
the situation was bearable. As soon as they com- 
bined with the father-baby-mother and lover réles, 
even the r6les of lover and homemaker, which, until 
then, had been well-adjusted between Mr. and Mrs. T., 





2. See "inter-personal Therapy and The Psychopathology of In- 
ter-Personal Relations," Sociometry, A Journal of Inter- 
Personal Relations, Vol. 1, Nos. | & 2, pp. 66-70, on the 
Warming Up Technique. 
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began to break. Now, these latter rdéles seemed flat 
and monotonous compared with the réles in his new ex 
perience. The narrower field, represented by the 
same réles up to the time of his meeting with Miss 
S., was now replaced by a wider field in which a cop. 
plex of réles was operating. 

In the course of this triangle study it was 
observed that a réle required by one person may be 
absent in his or her partner in a close relationship 
and that the absence of a r6le can have serious 
consequences for a relationship. As a general rule, . 
a réle can be (1) rudimentarily developed, normally | 
developed, or over-developed (positive tele); a réle 
can be (2) almost or totally absent in a person (in- 
difference); and a réle can be (3) perverted into a 
hostile function (negative tele). A réle in any of 
the above categories can also be classified from the 
point of view of its development in time: (a) it was 
never present; (b) it is present towards one person 
but not present towards another; (c) it was once 
present towards a person but is now extinguished. 

For an illustration of this we can take the 
mother-réles of the two women in the above triangle 
--roles which played a very significant part in this 
conflict. In the case of Miss S., the mother-réle 
was highly developed (on the fantasy level) and, 
what was most important, closely linked with her 
réles of poetess and adventurer. The combination of 
all three réles made her almost a perfect complement 
for T. with his unfulfilled réles. In Mrs. T., the 
mother-role was developed only to a rudimentary de- | 
gree (on the fantasy lével). This coincides with ex 
perience in many other cases. The mother-réle is 
necessary if an actual physiological situation de- 
mands it--pregnancy, for instance. A total absence 
of this réle (zero tele) during the period of gesta- 
tion and after the child is born must be evaluated 
as being just as pathological as an over-development 
of this réle would be. To take another example, a 
married man who has not developed the husband-rdéle 
at all--or in whom it is lacking towards the woman 
he has married--is equally in a pathological situa- | 
tion. . 

Many marital situations and conflicts have 
been treated by the psychodramatic method. In the 
majority of cases, an adjustment between husband and 
wife was reached. The duration of the treatment 
varies. In mild conflicts, a catharsis is obtained 
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after a few sessions. In complicated cases in which 
one or the other partner suffers from a deep mental 

disturbance, more time may be necessary than in the 

case of Mr. and Mrs. T. and Miss S. 


THE AUXILIARY EGO TECHNIQUE IN MARRIAGE PROBLEMS 


When a husband, for instance, comes alone 
for treatment, the absent wife has to te substituted 
by an auxiliary ego. The husband is required to 
coach this auxiliary eco for the réle of the wife. 
This phase in itself is a significant part of the 
procedure. In the course of a few minutes the sub- 
ject must warm up the auxiliary, show her how his 
wife acts, what sort of things she says, etc. All 
this, of course, serves to inform the director how 
he feels about his wife and indicates which of her 
characteristics have most impressed themselves upon 
his mind. He is told that it is not an accurate por- 
trayal which he should expect from the auxiliary ego, 
but a basis sufficiently suggestive to get him start- 
ed. Often it is good strategy to let him work out 
his complaints and conflicts with an auxiliary 
"wife" and then have an alternate session in which 
the wife, in turn, works out her problems with an 
auxiliary "husband," before they begin to work face 
to face. The better trained an auxiliary ego is in 
the réles required, and the more he or she meets the 
spontaneous affinities of the subject, the greater 
will be the success in getting the subject started. 

The training of an auxiliary ego, especially 
in marriage problems, is of graat importance. In the 
first place, the auxiliary ego must learn to detach 
himself entirely from anything in his own private 
life which might bias him toward one or the other of 
the marriage partners. Elaborate spontaneity train- 
ing may be necessary before his own private conflicts 
cease to affect his function as an auxiliary in mar- 
riage problems. In some cases, only certain roles 
may be permitted him. 

The auxiliary ego does not know the persons 
he is to represent. He is dependent upon the sub- 
ject to direct his characterization of them. Even 
in symbolic roles (Satan, God, or a judge, etc.,) 
he should act only as suggested by the subject, and 
interject his own personality as little as possible. 
Later in the course of the treatment the actual 
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persons (the wife or the other man or woman) may the 
selves act in the réles in which the auxiliary has 
substituted. The resulting contrast, the amount of 
deviation, is an interesting phenomenon. The auxile« 
iary ego may be seen to have simplified the wife too 
much; the husband may have had too easy a time get- 
ting along with her. In the course of the treatment, 
near-life stimuli may be obtained if the subject 
coaches the auxiliary to interpolate into her presen. 
tation as many characteristics of the real wife as 
possible. 

At times the husband may be hard to please: 
none of the auxiliary egos available is able to meet 
his demands, or all of them fall short of his image 
of the person for whom they are to substitute. The 
subject may criticize an auxiliary sharply and even 
insult her if he believes that she purposely tries to 
distort the character of the absentee. In such cases, 
the subject is asked to act as his own auxiliary ego, 
He can show how his wife acts and talks and, if nec. 
essary, pick one of the auxiliaries to substitute for 
him, the subject. For instance, the subject may play 
his own father-in-law in a quarrel scene, while an 
auxiliary substitutes for the subject. Technically, 
he is both absent and present, at the same time. The 
use of the subject as his own auxiliary ego is a very 
useful technique for obtaining from the subject the 
impression which the different members of his social 
atom have made upon his mind. 

It is obvious that the auxiliary ego can be- 
come a tool for testing psychodramatic behavior. Fron 
a therapeutic standpoint, he is a target for the sub- 
jects, and sometimes a guide. Since he is a perma- 
nent fixture, he becomes, from a research point of 
view, a reliable frame of reference. His personality 
equation, his range of réles, his personal difficul- 
ties, etc., are known to the director; they have been 
carefully studied and are checked from time to time, 
Thus a basis for comparison--a frame of reference-- 
has been established against which the subjects, as — 
they come and go with their reverberations, incon- | 
sistencies and extremes, can be measured. The meth-| 
odological value of the auxiliary ego technique may 
be more fully appreciated when compared with the par- 
ticipant-observer technique of studying the behavior 
of persons. A participant observer watches his peo- 
ple, asks questions about them and spies into their 
intimate lives, but he cannot reach beyond a certain 
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point. In the auxiliary ego technique, however, the 
aspects of the participant observer are only supple- 
mentary to his crucial functions and have their place 
when the auxiliary egos are seated in the audience, 
watching the processes as they take place on the 
stage, or mingling with the subjects between sessions. 
In addition, the auxiliary ego introduces a new tech- 
nique which gets closer to the underlying inter- 
individual relations. He becomes father, wife, broth- 
er or friend to the subject; he enters into his 

psyche and becomes the subject himself. On the psy- 
chodramatic level, he personifies his heroes, his 
devils, and his gods and acts out his obsessions, his 
fears, his delusions, and his conceits. 


THE CATHARSIS OF THE AUXILIARY EGO DURING 
PSYCHODRAMATIC WORK 


The auxiliary ego who took the part of Miss 
$., the other woman in our typical illustration, be- 
haved in a peculiar manner on the stage. At times 
she acted in a way which was in utter contrast with 
the instructions the subject had given her. She was 
apparently not aware of it. In the scene at the 
dinner-table, when Mr. T. told her how happy he had 
been the day when she told him that she loved him, 
she replied, violently: "I! never did and | never 
will!" Mr. T. retorted: "But you did!" And then, 
in an aside to the auxiliary, he said: "What is the 
matter?" The auxiliary regained her poise and con- 
tinued according to her instructions. When the situ- 
ation ended, she burst out crying and continued to 
cry after she was back in her seat. After the ses- 
sion, she was called upon the stage and the director 
inquired what had happened to her. She said that she 
thought she had acted as required, but when harder 
pressed, she admitted that she was at that time going 
through a similar experience; there was a man whom 
she loved and there also was a woman who was pulling 
him away from her. When the subject acted the same 
way in the scene on the stage, for a moment she fell 
out of her réle. 

This process can be called the psychodramatic 
effect upon an auxiliary ego. This sort of experi- 
ence has been made the basis for treating the auxil- 
iary as if she were a subject. Her own marital con- 
flict was then treated separately, from phase to 
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phase, with the aid of two other auxiliary egos frop 
the staff. Her experience on the stage is called the 
psychodramatic catharsis of an auxiliary ego. It hag 


{ 


alse happened that an auxiliary ego assisting in the | 


treatment of another auxiliary has betrayed persona]. 
ity difficulties of his own, Afterwards he, in turn, 
had to be given treatment. 

A better way of treating an auxiliary ego 


takes place in the course of the psychodrama itself, | 


When the auxiliary ego shows any odd conduct, the in. 
quiry about it is made in front of the subject--in 


fact, in front of the whole group. The auxiliary ex-| 
plains: "Yes, | am in a triangle situation, myself," 


She may sketch her situation briefly, and then go on 


working with the subject, but keeping contre] of her | 


actions and speech. In the course of working with a 
subject, a double analysis is always made, one of the 
subject and another of the auxiliary. The analysis 
of the auxiliary is made with special attention to 


the extent her actions toward the subject may have re 


flected her private problem. Compared to the other 


kind of procedure, this has many assets, and is there 


fore preferable to it. The subject is present when 


the auxiliary is caught in a trap, and as the problen) 


is revealed and eventually enacted, the subject can 
get some sort of a picture of how he himself looks 


from a distance. He now gets the catharsis of a spec 


tator as well as that of an actor. In addition, he 


may be asked to act as auxiliary ego to the auxiliary 


who has a problem. This creates what may seem to be 
a paradoxical situation--the psychiatrist becoming a 
patient and the patient a psychiatrist--but the sub- 
ject has the advantage of having an opportunity to 
help, with his experience, someone who has just tried 
to help him. It is now he who gets the instructions 
of how he is to portray the réle of a certain man-- 
perhaps a husband who is betraying his wife (the aux- 
iliary ego). The subject is still a spectator, but 
one who is in action. He may thus experience a dou- 
ble catharsis--as a subject who has come for treat- 
ment, and as an auxiliary ego who is employed to aid 
another person. 

Another asset of this procedure is that all 
other auxiliary egos who are present--and perhaps 
other subjects as well--undergo a process of experl- 
ence which is for them important training. They are) 
always midway between the spectator and the actor, 
and midway between being influenced as private person 
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and being stimulated as professional people. 

As a net result, just as the psychodramatic 
subjects emerge from the treatment as people able 
more adequately to perform in the situations treated, 
so do the auxiliary egos grow wiser and more versa- 
tile in their own spheres of living. 


THE PROBLEM OF GUIDANCE 


The initiative and spontaneity of the direc- 
tor and the auxiliary egos during the action on the 
stage is one of the dominant features of the treat- 
ment. Many times a couple has to be prepared because 
they are not ready for the procedure. The prepara- 
tion may take many forms. It may happen that the sub- 
jects are suffering from an inter-personal conflict 
which they themselves have not been able to handle 
and which is in definite need of treatment. Perhaps 
they have been unaware that this sort of treatment is 
possible, or one of the partners was not willing to 
undergo treatment. Or, on the other hand, their par- 
ticular type of conflict may need some general prepa- 
ration, such as a description of what the treatment 
is, what effect the treatment has had in other cases, 
and what effect or solution of their problem they can 
expect from the treatment. In one case it may be a 
relative or a friend who takes the first step in 
bringing them to the therapeutic theatre. This per- 
son functions, so to speak, as an auxiliary ego in 
their own milieu. In another case, it may be their 
lawyer who is given instructions in how to approach 
them. 

Another technique of guidance becomes neces- 
sary in the phase preliminary to action on the stage. 
The two partners are on the stage, for instance, but 
refuse to enact any of the crucial situations which 
they have disclosed during the interviews. The direc- 
tor tries to get them started by shifting their at- 
tention rapidly from one plot to another. This may 
put their minds at comparative ease and make them 
willing to work. If this brings no result, he will 
suggest that they can pick any subject at random, or 
anything which they would like to tell one another at 
the moment. If this also is without effect, the di- 
rector may suggest that they project upon the stage 
any of the more pleasant situations in which they may 
have found themselves in the past (when they were 
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first in love), or any situation which would express aux 


how they would have wished their marriage to develop whe 
(perhaps having a baby or a large family), or a site The 


uation in the future which would express any change | in 

they might like to have in their life-situation. lf had 
these do not bring any results, there still remains for 
the cnoice of symbolic situations and symbolic réles 

for which they may have affinity or which might be yon 
constructed for them. If all this does not have the | gep 
effect of an actual start, the director does not | wor 
plead or insist too strongly, but sends the subjects he 

back to their seats. They are then allowed to pare tim 
ticipate in another session when other subjects are the 


being treated in problems similar to theirs. To al] hav 
appearances they are mere spectators. It may happen lim 


in the course of the treatment of another couple on to 
the stage, that one of them is asked to help out as and 
an auxiliary ego. This technique of making an auxil- tap 
iary out of a subject, for therapeutic reasons, may rec 


be used for a considerable time, both subjects being tas 
treated in their own problem in an indirect manner. It 
often happens, after the treatment is half completed 

in this manner, that they spontaneously volunteer to 

act, not realizing that what they are doing is what 

the director has, all the time, wanted. 

Guidance can also be achieved when the auxil- stu 
iary ego is being coached for a réle. Here the auxil- fre 
iary is the agent. In the illustration above, for in cul 
instance, Mr. T. had to explain to the auxiliary ego nit 
who was to portray Miss S. how she acted when he met for 


her for the first time. However, he appeared unusu- in 
ally inarticulate and hesitant in giving adequate ine the 
formation. The auxillary then showed great enter- poe 


prise and skill in gradually drawing him out. She dis- sis 
cussed poetry with him and in other ways gave him the) pha 
confidence to start a scene which he had been trying men 


to evade for some time. This sort of guidance also in 

strengthened his relationship to this particular | vid 
auxiliary; he learned that he could rely upon her sup-| enc 
port (as an extension of his ego). Another form of nee 
guidance is illustrated by the following incident: | eme 
Mr. T. projected a dream on the stage in which he and r6l 
his wife were at the funeral of his mother-in-law. the 
However, this fact seemed to be almost all he could sit 
remember of the dream. While he was endeavoring to pos 
enact the dream and while he and the auxiliary were but 
walking side by side in the funeral procession, he stu 


suddenly stopped and said: "From the way the 
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auxiliary walked, and looked at me, | now recall that. 
when | reached the grave, it was my wife who was dead." 
The auxiliary had showed such an intensity of grief 

in her glance and her way of carrying herself that it 
had warmed him up to the state of experience needed 
for recollection. 

At times the work on the stage may seem be- 
yond control of the partners. Then the director can 
send in another auxiliary to stimulate action. Or the 
work may lag or be barren of significant action. Then 
he stops the action and suggests a new start. At other 
times, the subject may persistently choose to exhibit 
the same situation. If repeated too often, this can 
have an adverse effect and the director may have to 
limit the territory of the treatment. He may prefer 
to leave certain aspects of the conflict unexplored 
and untreated, leaving their solution to the spon- 
taneity of the subjects themselves. However, the cor- 
rect use of such discretion is the most difficult 
task in guidance. 


A FRAME OF REFERENCE FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF ROLES 


The psychodrama presents a new method for 
studying r6éles. It provides an experimental milieu, 
free of the boundaries of any particular community or 
culture. Here there is no need for an ultimate defi- 
nition of réles (the legal, social and economic in- 
formation is merely supplementary). They are studied 
in statu nascendi--they are not given, they emerge in 
the flesh, they are created before our eyes. The 
poet is not hidden behind the work; indeed, he is as- 
sisting us through the processes of conception, from 
phase to phase, through all the processes of enact- 
ment. This not only opens the way for studying r6les 
in vivo from the moment of their birth but also pro- 
vides the possibility of a scientific frame of refer- 
ence and of measurable evidence. The réles do not 
need to be defined--they define themselves as they 
emerge from statu nascendi to full mature shape. Some 
réles are postulated by a legal situation (the lawyer, 
the criminal), some are postulated by a technological 
situation (such as a radio announcer), and some are 
postulated by a physiological situation (the eater), 
but it is only during psychodramatic work that we can 
study how they take form spontaneously. 

We have shown above how the auxiliary ego is 
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used for therapeutic ends. In our therapeutic thea- pla 





tre, we have a number of persons, men and women, who pre 
are trained to act in any réle needed by a subject beh 
portraying a life-situation. In the absence of a / thi 
wife, a sweetheart, etc., one of the female auxiliary for 
egos can step in and portray her, after due coaching com 
by the subject. From the point of view of treatment, ing 
this opens up three possibilities: on one hand, to the 
make the situation as concrete as possible for the | our 
husband--the subject; on another hand, to guide him 
deftly through moments of indecision; and third, to | rél 
determine the deficiencies in the personality of the min 
auxiliary ego herself. tio 
After studying auxiliary egos in hundreds of of 


roles, it became possible to classify their ranges of the 
réles and their patterns of presenting them. For in- and 


stance, a certain auxiliary ego was extremely effec- cou 
tive in two or three kinds of husband-réles, but in nar 
one particular variety another member of the staff ed 
had to be used. After a period of years, it was pro 
learned to classify each auxiliary ego, not only in pre 
reference to the range of his réles, but also in ref- be 
erence to his psychodramatic behavior in them. sub 

A test of auxiliary egos was constructed in of 
order to establish a frame of reference for all the ple 
r6les which might be portrayed by subjects on the car 


therapeutic stage. Among many others, the following 
situation was evolved for the testing of people for 
réles in marriage: "Show how you would act if your 
husband {wife) suddenly revealed to you that he (she) 
was in love with another woman (man) and wanted a di- 
vorce." An analysis of each performance was made in 


order to disclose which lines of conduct were fol- vel 
lowed by a majority of those tested, and the amount | ps) 
of deviations one from the other. The most important | 
points of deviation were (a) the duration of the hay 
spontaneous state and (b) the intensity of the spon- ei 
taneous state, calculated from the dynamic ae tii 
tion between the acts and pauses--a larger number of or 
words, phrases, gestures and movements expressed to- to 
gether with short and few pauses observed per time- |, 4 
unit, Indicated a high degree of spontaneity of the ani 
subject. A group of observers sat in the audience 

during the tests. After the réle of the husband of 
(wife) in the above specific situation had been por- — 
trayed by several auxiliary egos, the performances 3. 


were roughly classified in several categories: A, B, 
C, D, etc. Each of the observers was then asked to 
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place himself into a category of performance. Thus a 
preliminary norm, indicating how most people would 
behave in that specific situation, was obtained. In 
this manner a frame of reference could be established 
for this and for other réles. Every subject who 
comes for treatment and acts in all the réles pertain- 
ing to him and his situation can be measured against 
the established norms which have been worked out with 
our auxiliary egos. 

The spontaneous deviations from the norm of a 
réle which are shown by a subject can now be deter- 
mined and measured in reference to the general direc- 
tion of the réle: the course of action, the duration 
of the spontaneous state, the amount of movement on 
the stage, the range of vocabulary and phraseology, 
and the character of voice and gesture used. In the 
course of experimentation of this kind, the prelimi- 
nary frame of reference itself is continuously test- 
ed and re-tested in order to further refine and im- 
prove it. A project like this? will produce a more 
precise answer to such questions as "How can a role 
be measured?" "Into what categories does a certain 
subject fall as a husband or a father?" "What kind 
of a wife or mother is a subject's best possible com- 
plement in life or on the therapeutic stage?" "How 
can we predict success or failure in marriage?" 


STEPS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A TYPICAL 
MARRIAGE RELATIONSHIP 


The following construction of a typical de- 
velopment of a marriage relationship can be made from 
psychcdramatic case studies of marital conflicts. 

Two persons, before they enter into marriage, 
have separate social atoms. These social atoms are 
either independent of one another or, at most, par- 
tially overlapping (see Diagrams | and 11). A smaller 
or greater part of each social atom remains unknown 
to the other partner, i.e., some of the emotional ac- 
quaintances of the woman remain unknown to the man, 
and some of his, in turn, remain unknown to her. 

A shift in behavior and in the organization 
of their social atoms takes place when the two 





3. In a forthcoming article on The Standard.zation of Spontan- 
eity Testing, a project of this sort will be more concrete- 
ly presented. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIAL ATOM IN MARRIAGE 








DIAGRAM I 
Pre-marital state, first phase 


T attracts Mrs. T. and Mrs. T. attracts T. All other persons of their respec- 
tive social atoms are unknown to,and unrelated to, the other partner. 








DIAGRAM II 
Pre-marital state, second phase. 


The sccial atoms have begun to overlap. A relationship has been set up between 
each principal and some members of the social atom of the other. 





DIAGRAM III 
Marital state, initial phase. 


All members of both social atoms have become acquainted with both principals 
and also some of the members of the other social atom. They react to one an 
other with either a plus (attraction), a minus (repulsion) or indifference. 





DIAGRAM IV 
Marital state, later phase. 


Both parties have some members of their respective social atoms whom they keep 
apart from their mutual relationship, in addition to those common to both so- | 
cial atoms. This may be the beginning of a separation. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE CULTURAL ATOMS (ROLES) 





Ry: réle 
Re: réle 
Rg: réle 
R,: réle 
Rs: réle 


It ts in the réles 
The other réles do 


IN MARRIAGE 








DIAGRAM V 
Pre-marital state. 


of lover r,: réle of lover 

of supporter Pe: réle of homemaker 
of husband Tg: réle of wife 

of poet 

of adventurer 


of lover that T and Mrs. T are attracted to one another. 
not enter into their relationship at this stage. 





DIAGRAM VI 
Marital state, initial phase. 


Re: réle of father 


The réles of husband and supporter in T are finding fulfillment in Mrs. T.'s 
réles of wife and homemaker. The réles of poet and adventurer are unfulfilled, 
and a new unfulfilled réle has appeared: the réle of father. Both lover-réles 
are in the background. 











DIAGRAM VII 
Marital state, later phase. 
A third person has entered the situation. 


Miss 8S. 
84: réle of lover 85: réle of adventurer 
8,: rdle of wife Sg: réle of mother 
84: réle of poetess 


We now see that, whereas T is in the same relation in regard to Mrs. T. as be- 
fore, but hie lover-réle has re-awakened toward Miss S. She fulfills his poet~ 
and adventurer-réles, and we also see that she seems the ideal person to ful- 
fill, with her mother-réle, T.'s father réle. 
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partners pass from the pre-marital state into that of 
marriage (see Diagrams ||| and IV). They now act 
towards one another in réles which have not been fu). 
filled prior to this time--the rdles of husband and 


wife, and of supporter and homemaker (see Diagram VI). 


They form a group of two persons but the number of 
réles in which they perform vis a vis is more than 
two. The change in behavior of the two partners 


towards one another can be ascribed to their new roles | 


and to the relationship between these réles. The re. 
alization of a marriage situation not only precipi- 
tates new réles for the marriage partners but either 
enfeebles or intensifies réles already established 
between them, for instance, the réle of the lover. 
The marriage situation and its consequent réles eith- 
er brings forth new satisfactions or new frictions. 
Therefore, some of the imbalances which existed in 
the pre-marital state disappear and new imbalances 
emerge. 

Every individual, just as he is the focus of 
numerous attractions and repulsions appears, also, as 
the focus of numerous réles which are related to the 
roles of other individuals. Every individual, just 
as he has at all times a set of friends and a set of 
enemies, also has a range of réles and faces, a range 
of counter-r6les. They are in various stages of de- 
velopment. The tangible aspects of what is known as 
"ego" are the r6les in which he operates. The pate 
tern of réle-relations around an individual as their 
focus, is called his cultural atom. 

After marriage, two persons learn to know 
each other in many more roles than before marriage, 





4, We are here coining a new term, "cultural atom," since we 
know of no other which expresses this peculiar phenomenon of 
réle relationships. Obviously, the term is selected as a 
correspondent to the term "social atom." The use here of 
the word "atom" can be justified if we consider a cultural 
atom as the smallest functional unit within a cultural pat- 
tern. The adjective "cultural" can be justified when we 
consider réles and relationships between réles as the most 
significant development within any specific culture (regard- 
less of what definition is given to culture by any school of 
thought). Just as sociometric procedures are able to inves- 
tigate the conficuration of social atoms, spontaneity tests 
and psychodramatic procedures are the means of studying cul- 
tural atoms. 
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and, in some of the pre-marital réles, they learn to 
know one another more intensively. Some of the réles 
with which the partners were faced before marriage 
were embodied by many different people; for instance, 
the father, in the réle of authority; two people in 
the réles of lovers; three people in the réles of co- 
workers, etc. It is a peculiarity of the marriage 
situation that the participants are often inclined to 
think that they can fulfill all the substantial réles 
themselves. The degree to which all the réles of an 
individual may be satisfied by the marriage partner 
cannot be forseen by the marriage partners themselves 
before marriage--unless they go through psychodramatic 
training, which appears to be the only way in which 
they may learn to anticipate or predict the stages in 
their marriage development. 

Under ordinary circumstances, however, in or- 
der to live up to the official standard of marriage 
and the standard of fair play as well, they may actu- 
ally resign from living in certain réles which they 
have been able to realize in the past, or they may 
even forbid themselves the development of new réles, 
fearing that the partner may not be able to accept or 
satisfy them. This often produces a typical conflict 
in the réle-structures of two marriage partners. As 
in the case of Mr. and Mrs. T., they are able to make 
a livable adjustment in two réles. The woman partner 
has a range which is limited to two réles and she is 
perfectly satisfied and adjusted to the man. He, 
however, has several réles in which she is either a 
poor partner or no partner at all (see Diagram Vl). 
In the course of time, as we saw, this produces a 
rift in their relationship. Two of the unfulfilled 
réles in his cultural atom have been an open target 
for any other woman who is better able to satisfy 
them than the wife. Mr. T. kept these réles hidden 
from his wife, or, he never stressed them when he was 
with her. The conflict between them went on for 
years without producing anything but inarticulate ir- 
ritation. Many married people lose their partners 
long before any open breach is manifest, just as in 
the case of Mr. and Mrs. T. The loss, in this case, 
was partial in one specific réle (the father-baby- 
mother réle) in which the marriage was not success- 
ful. This partial loss can remain, at times, without 
further consequences in the marriage situation be- 
cause the réles which brcught the partners into mar- 
riage are well adjusted. However this partial loss 
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often becomes the entering wedge which may develop a 
complete separation and divorce. 

The change from what is purely the marriage I. 
situation (where there are no children) to the family 
situation brings about new shifts in the behavior of 
the two partners. The original group of two is aug- 2. 
mented to, for instance, a group of five. While the 3. 
partners can continue in their réles of husband and 
wife, on a strictly private level, they must also op- 
erate in new réles--those of father and mother. The 
incoming members of the family assume their réles of 
sons and daughters. Husband and wife have to act 
toward the children as father and mother. Moreover, 
when in the presence of the children, they have to 
interact in the latter réles. The réles of husband 
and wife are more and more restricted to situations 
which permit them the privacy of former times. The 
new distribution of réles covers up the fact that the 
family consists of two groups: the original group of 
two (husband and wife and their range of specific 
roles) on the one hand, and the group of five (the 
husband and wife now in the r6les of father and moth- 
er, and their children in the réles of sons and daugh- 
ters) on the other. The duplicity of réles of the 
father (husband) and the mother (wife) account for 
the everlasting confusion in the minds of the chil- 
dren who fail to understand the existence of réles 
and relationships within the family in which they 
have no part. 

On a different level, conflicts similar to 
those in the simple marriage situation crop up in the 
family situation. When a child is young, its limited 
range of réles can easily be satisfied by the par- 
ents in the various réles of nurse, educator, protec- 
tor and supporter. But as the child grows older, the | 
range of réles which crave fulfillment expands. in 
formal situations such as are provided by the church 
or school, or in informal situations such as neigh- 
borhoods present, significant réles attached to in- 
dividuals outside the family circle are introduced. 
These developments may bring about friction between 
the two parents, friction between the parents and 
the children, or friction between the children them- 
selves. These problems may not be solved until the 
children are fully grown and have separated them- 
selves from the parents and begun to assume for them-| 
selves the réles which are essential to the grown-up 
world of adults--lovers, husbands, wives, fathers, 
and mothers. 
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VERBAL ATTITUDES SCORES FROM RESPONSES 
OBTAINED IN THE PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUE 


S. Sanford Dubin 
Columbia University 


Until recently questionnaires on adjustment, | 
extraversion, psychoneurotic tendency, etc., have 
given us over-all measures to determine the degree of 
maladjustment. The questionnaire, however, does not 
locate the source of traumatic experience. 

More recently emphasis has been placed on the. 
use of projective techniques as better guides to 
analysis. The psychodrama as developed by Moreno en- 
ables the patient to express his feelings and atti- 
tudes freely by acting them out. The function of the 
psychodrama is to produce a catharsis and release 
of tension, thus preparing the individual for an east 
er adjustment in the real situation. Re-education is 
thus effected by a series of sessions in which feel- 
ings of guilt, jealousy, rivalry, etc., are rational-| 
ized and released. 

Expression in the psychodrama is not a single 
act, nor determined by a single experience. it ranges 
from the free and spontaneous to the rigid and me- 
chanical. It is the restricted and rigid cultural 
factors which prevent a more spontaneous expression. 
The function of the clinician is to develop by a se-, 
ries of sessions a freer expression. The same aspect 
can be measured by the Rorschach. It shows the | 
amount of spontaneity and constriction present in the 
individual. 

The use of puppets and dolls as a psychother- 
apeutic device stands midway between free direct ex- 
pression and a rigid and mechanical expression of at- 
titudes. Direct projection of attitudes is not pos- 
sible because the individual must project his experi- 
ence into the puppet and his attitude must be inferre 
from his behavior whereas in the psychodrama the in- 
dividual himself is performing. 
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THE STUDY OF PROJECTION 


The concept of projection is a varied one in- 


| deed. While the definition is more or less the same 


for the different psychological schools, the inter- 
pretations of the process vary widely. Psychologi-~ 
cal projection is defined as the "localization to 
source or place of origin of the stimulus (e.g., hun- 
ger to the stomach, sensation to the skin, sound to a 
point in space, especially the localization of per- 
ceptions beyond the observer's body" (22). Langfeld 
(13) assumes projection to be the basis of aesthetic 
appreciation because perception of gracefulness of 
line and unity of composition depends on responses 
which are attributed to the art object. Tactual pro- 
jection can be illustrated when an individual ex- 
plores a maze with a stylus. While he has no direct 
contact with the maze he is aware of the movements of 
the stylus through the maze and he "feels" with the 
end of the rod. Psychoanalytically, projection is 
defined "as the tendency to ascribe to the external 
world repressed mental processes which are not recog- 
nized as being of personal origin and as a result of 
which the content of these processes is experienced 
as an outer projection (e.9., mechanism of delusions 
of persecution)" (22). In cases of extreme abnormal- 
ity, as delusions of persecution, the inner destruc- 
tive impulses of the individual are projected to 
those about him, causing the patient to believe that 
others are seeking to harm or destroy him. And just 
as rationalization serves to protect the Ego against 
the necessity of acknowledging the real desires under- 
lying behavior by substituting socially accepted rea- 
sons, so projection operates by ascribing to the ex- 
ternal world the rejected urges of the ld. 

Hart (7) ascribes to projection the function 
of protecting the individual from conflict. Short- 
comings, faults, and inadequacies are repugnant to 
the individual and cause self-reproach. In order to 
avoid the painful emotion which accompanies the rec- 
ognition of such deficiencies the individual projects 
them to another person, thus maintaining his own equi- 
librium. "The biological function is the same as in 
all repression; avoidance of conflict and maintaining 
superficial peace of mind." (7) 

Noyes (19) explains projection as a mechanism 
of defense and calls it an "automatic stabilizer." 
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Painful ego characteristics, i.e., the undesirable | 
aspects of personality, are not recognized as belong. 
ing to ourselves, hence they are disowned and at- 
tached to other persons. Things which originate in 
the self are ascribed to the external world, thus the 
individual escapes the feelings of tension. "Respon- 
sibility is shifted and self-respect is maintained," 

Kimball Young (24) in a study on parent and 
child relationships finds that the unfulfilled ambi. 
tions of the parent are projected on the child. The 
parents tried to live in their children instead of | 
allowing them to develop their own ambitions and de- 
sires. It works most frequently from father to son 
and mother to daughter. 

Mandel Sherman's (21) study of hallucinations 
of adults and children states that hallucinations are’ 
projections of mental difficulties and that they may 
take the form either of a compensation or of an ex- 
planation of that difficulty. Levin's (I4) study of 
auditory hallucinations in non-psychotic children 
confirms Mandel Sherman's conclusion. He assumes 
that hallucinations function (a) to resolve conflict, 
(b) as a means of raising self-esteem, (c) as an ex- 
piation of guilt and (d) as a means of expressing un- 
welcome cravings. "Data presented by four boys would 
suggest that at least sometimes an impulse may be pro- 
jected, not when it is overwhelmingly strong, but 
rather when it is relatively so weak as to be pretty 
evenly balanced by opposing ethical forces." "It 
seems to be the presence of a conflict between fairly 
balanced forces which drives the subject to adopt a 
defense mechanism, as a hallucination, and not a 
strong impulse which can express itself without oppo- 
sition." | 

Feigenbaum (5) classifies projection as a 
fundamental defense mechanism; he considers it to be 
one of the most aggressive of the group and is pres- 
ent during the convalescence from a neurosis, in the 
early stages of psychosis, and in delinquency. 

Sears (20) made an experimental investigation 
of projection by the use of rating scales. He defines 
projection as attributing to other people the traits 
and wishes which an Individual possesses but which he’ 
fails to recognize in himself. He attempted to find 
out whether the individual who attempts to attribute 
his traits to others has more insight about himself 
than the average, or not. He used 97 fraternity 
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students. He asked them to rate themselves and their 
housemates on stinginess, obstinacy, disorderliness, 
and bashfulness. The agreement between a person's 


| self-rating and other's rating of him indicated in- 
| sight. His conclusion showed that persons lacking in 


insight showed a positive tendency to attribute their 
traits to others. Persons who showed insight tended 
to undervalue their own objectionable traits in oth- 
ers. 

Projection in social intercourse "limits the 
stereotyping effect of the group upon the individual," 
(10) because each person tends to interpret the be- 
havior of his fellowmen in terms of his own desires 
and wishes. Wishful thinking enters here as an im- 
portant aspect of thought, because the individual's 


. behavior is not the result of the reality of the sit- 


uation but the outcome of the way he would like it to 
turn out. A person interprets utterances and acts in 
terms of what he wants to believe; thus minorities 
may by projection tend to assume that their views are 
more prevalent than other views. 

The mechanism is very important in the con- 
cept of the scapegoat and crowd behavior. In the psy- 
chology of the scapegoat, the victim is loaded with 
the sins of the community and nation, and when he is 
driven away he carries the undesired attitudes and 
wishes. This produces a catharsis. We are relieved 
of a mental conflict and we are no longer burdened by 
antagonistic impulses within us. In mob behavior, 
ideas, attitudes, and impulses are heaped upon the 
victim and by. such catharsis our own conflicts are re- 
lieved. 


TECHNIQUES OF PROJECTION 


Projective methods are used today in order to 
get at the layers of personality--the partially re- 
pressed and inhibited tendencies that cannot be re- 
vealed by paper and pencil techniques. The procedures 
are techniques which stimulate the imagination. By the 
technique of projection the attention of the subject 
is diverted from himself to the object he is describ- 
ing, and by using these latent images, needs, and 
sentiments, data are provided for a reconstruction of 
the thematic patterns, 

The materials used in the projective technique 
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consist primarily of toys and pictures. Melanie it : 
Klein's (11) work has been followed by Bender and tior 


Schilder's (2). Homburger (8), Levy (15), and others, the 
have used projective techniques for diagnosis and sel’ 
therapy. M. D. Fite (6) has done work on children's | real 
attitudes towards aggression, and Ackerman (1) has 
done work with constructive and destructive tendencies bal! 
in children. stu 
Moreno (16) has used a projective technique, exp! 
the psychodrama, as an aid in reconstructing attitudes cut 
in children and adults, and Curran (4%) has used dra- , is | 
matic activities for achieving the same ends. | sone 
| have mentioned that the materials used con- tior 
sist primarily of toys and pictures. Variations how- one 
ever exist in the plasticity of the material. We can 


divide the materials into three categories (a) ex- _ and 
tremely unstructured, (b) relatively unstructured, Lty 
and (c) formally structured. fur: 

Extremely unstructured material consists of beh: 
dough, mud, finger paints or any material which per- for 
mits spontaneous projection of patterns of movement siti 
and feeling. Such material has a great advantage in . and 
expressing fantasy, and use of this material may aid | use 
in bringing out guilty feelings or conflicts. tane 

Bender and Woltman (3) in their study of and 
plastic materials revealed a maturation cycle which |. to < 


is like the graphic maturation cycle. The stages ob- shot 
served are: (a) Kneading stage--a non-specific stage con 


where resemblance is not necessary between the ob- | fami 
ject and the interpretation given it, as long as the mine 
object performs the rdle given to it by the child; choc 


(b) the second stage is the more integrated rhythmic _ eats 
rolling or "Gestaltungselement" and (c) the object-- gres 


4 
| 
| 
f) 
| 
i 
: 


; representation stage. Here for the first time the | the 
‘i child begins to aim at resemblances and emotional ideg 
values are attached to the object. Since the child ture 


attaches meaning to these creations of fantasy, plas-| dren 
tic materials become an index to, or means of explor-| the 
ing, his fantasy life. While no definite Intention -| cal 
to create specific objects is present, activities =) duct 


Se ES SECRET 


based on motor patterns which lead to forms suggest- 

ing definite objects which are elaborated with secon-/ surp 
dary intent. Thus plastic materials become a medium were 
for expressing aggressiveness, counter-aggression, , that 
destruction and construction. This technique enables; most 
one to solve "problems of body composition; body pos-| can 
ture, and curiosity towards anal and genital regions. like 
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it serves as a medium for the child to express rela- 
tion to his body, family, and surroundings. Therefore 
the child can be brought to an insight through his 
self-created symbols, thereby giving access to social 
reality ($)." 

Relatively unstructured materials consist of 
balloons, ink blots, feathers, blocks, etc. In the 
study of aggression, balloons may be offered to be 
exploded, blocks to be knocked down and scissors to 
cut with. Probably the best ink blot test for adults 
is the Rorschach. This attempts an analysis of per- 
sonality by presenting a stimulus of minimal conven- 
tional meaning (ink blot), aiming to determine how 
one looks at his environment and what he sees there. 

Formally structured material consists of toys 
and pictures. The toys represent characters of wide- 
ly different types; in addition, balls, cars, trains, 
furniture, etc., are used. The range of pattern of 
behavior is narrower for the formally structured than 
for the less structured material. Definite behavior 
situations, including inhibitions, pre-occupations 
and ideal situations can be tapped. The movement and 
use of the materials can offer a clue as to the spon- 
taneous or inhibited use of such materials. Horowitz 
and Murphy (9) suggest that the materials can be used 
to determine norms for what the pre-school child 
should know. They can be used to discover the child's 
conception of the world, of the home, father, mother, 
family, etc. The method can also be used to deter- 
mine his attitude towards himself. We may ask him to 
choose between two pictures--representing one who 
eats by himself and one who has to be fed, one an ag- 
gressor and one a non-aggressor. In this situation 
the child is forced to a choice and we can get some 
idea of the child's conception of himself. Struc- 
tured material has its use for adults as well as chil- 
dren. Wheeler (23) developed the Similes test and 
the Minister's Black Veil test; Kunze (12) the Musi- 
cal Reverie test, and Homburger (8) the Dramatic Pro- 
duction test. 

The Similes test as used by Wheeler yielded 
surprising amounts of information. The instructions 
were "I'm going to give you some adjectives. | wish 
that for each one you would give me several of the 
most apt or striking or effective similes that you 
can think of. They must be original with you." Words 
like "deceptive" and "artificial" tended to reveal 
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the subject's favorite object of manifest or latent | 
aggression, "delightful" his source of satisfaction, 
his cathexis, and "dangerous" his fears and anxie- | 
ties. 

Toys as a means of diagnosis have been used 
by Homburger (8), Bender and Schilder (2), Ackerman 

I etc. 
(1), Homburger interprets, psychoanalytically, the 
significance of spatial relations in the expression 
of the dynamic relationship of shapes, sizes and dis. 
tances. The analysis of college students' construc-. 
tions of dramatic scenes discloses products of trau- | 
matic tension. Homburger emphasizes the use of play | 
material as a means of determining infantile con- 
flicts which have persisted through maturity. He also 
stresses the use of play hieroglyphics as a means of \ 
understanding the prelingual and alinguistic strata 
of the human mind. 

Ackerman (1) studies constructive and destruc. 
tive tendencies in children by having the child build 
toys or break them in a play situation. He found a 
correspondence between a child's socially constructive 
and destructive behavior and the performance in the 
experimental situation. He expresses hope that this 
may be used as diagnostic and prognostic aid. 

Dolls and puppets therefore can be used in 
situations intermediate between rigidly structured 
situation and those entirely free from direction. 
They can be used to determine different levels as a | 
measures of the child's fears. Murphy, Murphy and 
Newcomb (17) in their "Experimental Social Psychology' 
discuss at length the analysis of fear responses of 
different kinds (p. 281-282) and conclude that the 
strength of the fear can be measured by the after- 
effects, whether the child turns to other things, 
whether the child uses furtive glances or occupies 
himself with the immediate situation. Hence, dolls 
can be used to measure the release of aggressive im- 
pulses which the child fears to release from his own 
person. Finally, dolls can be used as a measure of 
release of the child's impulses by having the adult 
do things to the puppets. 

Pictures with children are used to tap aware- 
ness of current mores and to determine the degree to 
which they pattern his conceptions. They are also 
useful in investigating social attitudes by having 
the child choose one picture among a group with in- | 
struction "which one does not belong here." (17) 
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The use of pictures enables us to check earli- 
er stages of awareness of external circumstances and 
opens up a line of inquiry into assimilation of cul- 
tural value. This enables us to tap emerging concep- 
tions of the world at an age when verbalizations are 
as yet unsatisfactory; and in doing so we get at the 
concepts before they become obscured by verbaliza- 
tion and before he learns whether they are approved 
or disapproved in the group in which he is growing up. 
it is this identification technique which enables you 
to build a genetic picture of the child to show his 
progressive differentiation between his self and not 
self; and between his self and "like self." 

With adults, pictures have been used to re- 
veal covert and unconscious complexes by the stimula- 
tion of the imagination and the evocation of fanta- 
sies. One of the best used is the "Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test" by Murray and Morgan, and is described in 
Murray's book, "Explorations in Personality." (18) 

The technique of the test is to have a person 
interpret an ambiguous social situation. "Absorbed 
in his attempt to explain the objective occurrence, 
he becomes naively unconscious of himself and of the 
scrutiny of others and therefore defensively less vig- 
ilant. To one with double hearing he is disclosing 
certain inner tendencies and cathexes: wishes, fears, 
and traces of past experience." 

The plan consisted of presenting a series of 
pictures each of which depicted a dramatic event of 
some sort with instructions to create a dramatic fic- 
tion rather than guess at the probable facts. The 
hypothesis underlying the picture is that one subject 
is forced to project some of his own fantasies with 
the material and thus reveal his experiences. The test 
was called Thematic Apperception Test because the sub- 
jects were asked to interpret each picture--to apper- 
celve a plot or dramatic structure exhibited by one 
picture, 

The results as reported by Murray (18) show 
quite conclusively that the subject projects his "own 
circumstances, experience, pre-occupations into the 
evocative object. It exposed fantasies and remem- 
bered events and gave the experimenters a clue to the 
unconscious thematic formations." The authors con- 
clude that "one of the chief virtues of the test is 
that one subject reveals some of his innermost fanta- 
sles without being aware that he is doing so." 

Curran (4) uses another technique of the 
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projective method. He believes that dramatic activi. 
ties in which the boys themselves write and act plays 
is a more successful method than that of puppets as — 
used by Bender and Woltman. His subjects consisted 
of children referred from the Children's Court be- 
cause of conduct disorders. The boys write, act, and 
direct their own plays with the assistance of the dj. 
rector. Aggressiveness is indicated by their titles, 
"Crime Does Not Pay," "How Gangster's Are Born," 
"Framed," "Double Crossed." After the play the psy- 


chiatrist informally discusses the play with the were) 


and asks and answers questions. 

The mechanism of projection and identifica- 
tion can be seen in the réles the boys write and play, 
Effeminate and homosexual boys ask for feminine réles| 
and the more aggressive ask for tough, hard-boiled 
réles. Schizoid boys usually represent teachers and 
nurses, judges, and attorneys and physicians. 

The projective technique, it seems to me, is 
a “short cut" to the analysis of behavior. Murray's 
(18) and Homburger's (8) work with adults seem to 
justify its wide use as long as the subject is not 
aware of the test. 

It is evident in our description of the vari- 
ous methods that all are in a sense non-verbal meas- 
ures of social attitude. The degree to which such 
non-verbal procedures are suitable to measurement of 
social attitudes can be ascertained only after ex- 
ploratory studies such as the following: 


PROBLEM AND METHOD 


} 


The aim of this study was to determine wheth-. 
er one can successfully predict verbal attitude scores 


through knowledge of responses obtained by the pro- 
jective technique. 

The method used was to write up the projec- 
tive responses obtained from the subject along with a 
picture of the construction and present it to a judge. 
The judge then read the story of the construction and 
attempted to approximate the subject's response on an 
attitude scale which the subject answered. Three 
judges were used--all graduate students in psychology. 
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MATERIALS 


The materials consisted of 80 toys represent- 


ing four functional groups: (a) war, (b) public 


service, protective forces necessary to society, 

(c) labor, and (d) travel and entertainment. There 
were also some figures representing religion, a tree, 
a thug, a knight, a diver, a doctor, a nurse, an aer- 
oplane, etc. 

The war group consisted of soldiers illus- 
trating various activities of war--a crouching sol- 
dier holding a gun, a soldier eating, a soldier man- 
ning an aircraft gun, a soldier holding a rifle, etc. 
The public service group consisted of toys represent- 
ing services necessary to a community, such as the 
fireman, policeman, postman, etc. The travel, enter- 
tainment and sports group included a jockey, a boxer, 
a woman in sports outfit, a porter, etc. Included 
also were a group of pipe cleaners which represented 
unstructured material which could be shaped into de- 
sired figures not found in the group. Not enough toys 
were provided to get a complete picture of attitudes, 
since only a few attitude variables were being stud- 
ied. | included soldiers because | thought attitudes 
on war could be easily expressed. A limitation in 
the procedure was the difficulty in obtaining all 
toys illustrating the various human groups. 

The subjects consisted of six undergraduate 
women from Barnard College and four undergraduate men 
from Columbia College. 

The subject was brought into a room in the 
center of which was a table on which toys were dis- 
played in random fashion. The directions were then 
given to the subject. 


DIRECTIONS 


"Part A. | am making a study of imagination. 
| want you to construct on this table a dramatic 
scene or scenes of the world as you see it today. 
Look over each of the figures carefully. It is not 
necessary that each figure represent exactly what it 
looks like: it can mean anything you desire it to be. 
Use as many of the figures as you find necessary and 
push the rest to the side of the table. Use these 
pipe cleaners to represent a figure if you do not find 
it amongst the group. There is no time limit but take 





, about 15 minutes. 
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"Part B. Now make a dramatic scene or scenes 
of the world as you would like it to be." 





After answering questions which might arise, | told 


| subj 
comm 
appe 


the subject that | would return in 15 minutes. Immed- 


iately | took my position behind the one-way screen 
and made notes on the types of reaction of the sub- 
ject. The subject was not aware that he was being 
observed. Not every scene built was recorded; some 
subjects continually revised their constructions so 
that full notations were impossible. Hence, | came 
to the conclusion that the notation of types of reac- 
tion, whether the subject worked by trial and error, 
whether the subjects' ideas were well crystallized, 
was a better means of recording behavior. 

After the first construction was made, | sat 
down beside the subject and he interpreted the con- 
struction for me while | recorded his responses. If 
some of the toys which seemed important were omitted, 
| placed the toy in front of the subject and asked, as 
is done in the Healy II, "Why did you not use this 
one?" While this information was not part of the con- 
struction it nevertheless gave insight into attitudes 
of the individual. For example, one subject who 
comes from South Africa did not use the thug to build 
a crime scene. Four of my previous women subjects 
had indicated crime scenes and | wondered why she did 
not include a crime scene, After she finished de- 
scribing her construction, | placed the thug before 
her and asked, "Why did you not use this one?" Her 
reply was, "Crime is typically an American problem." 

Construction A was now demolished and the fig- 
ures again set up in random fashion, instructions be- 
ing given for Construction B: "Make a scene or dra- 
matic scenes of the world as you would like it to be." 
| again sat down behind the one-way screen and ob- 
served and returned when the subject said he was fin- 
ished. | again recorded his interpretation. After he 
was finished he answered the attitude scale. 

Each sitting required about an hour and a 
quarter to an hour and a half. 


AWALYSIS OF PROJECTIVE DATA 


The data are divided and analyzed according to 
the two types of construction. <A. The picture of the 


world as it is, and B. the picture of the world as the 
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 gubject would like it to be. | have enumerated the 


common elements by means of scenes and ideas as they 
appear in both A and B, 

By a scene | mean the interpretation which 
the subject has given to the entire construction as 
"The conflict between Fascism and Socialism," or a 
"Street Scene." By an idea | mean an element which 
is present in the scene, such as "travel," "poverty," 
"sports," "destruction by war," etc. Below are enum- 
erated the scenes and ideas as they are found in con- 
struction A. The world as the subject sees it: 


SCENES 
No. of No. of 
Men S. who Women S$. who 
avin use it —— use it 
a) Cross section a) Cross section 
of the world { of the world 4 
b) Fascism 3 b) Economic inter- 
pretation of 
world ! 
c) Street Scene 1 


Combining the scenes of the men and women we 
have 


Cross section of the world § 
Economic interpretation of the world | 
Fascism 3 
Street Scene | 


| shall now enumerate the ideas as found in 
the constructions of the men and women. I have list- 
ed only those which have occurred at least twice-- 
these then indicate common elements found in the dif- 
ferent constructions. (See table on following page.) 

The scenes of both men and women seem to indi- 
cate some common trends of thought. While some of the 
women emphasized political activities in their geo- 
graphical construction, none emphasized political con- 
cepts such as the struggle of Fascism vs. Socialism. 
Only one woman approached a political concept, the 
"economic interpretation of the world,” wherein she depict- 
ed the evils of the world--crime, lynching, etc.--as originating 
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| 
IDEAS 
have 
No. of No. of | 
Men S$. who Women S. who > Elis 
use each more use each Com 
- ila a namaalee ——————", “erot 
Public Service 3 Crime 5 Soc 
Destruction in war 3 Destruction in war 5 Str 
Science (as repre- Street Scene 3 
sented by the Travel 2 
doctor ) 3 Public Service 2 | tior 
Travel 2 Science (as repre- 
Religion 2 sented by the 
Bootbl ack 2 doctor) 2 
Sex 2 Race suppression 2 
Police as a repres- Dictators 2 
sive force 2 Hollywood 2 Uni 
Sports 2 Com 
Workers 2 f 
Combining the ideas of men and women the follow- owt 
ing elements appear frequently among the 10 subjects: i 
1. Destruction in war 8 t 
2. Public Service 5 Phy 
3. Science 5 Sco 
4, Travel 4 | Ple 
Ind 
primarily from the unequal distribution of wealth. The a. 


socio-economic status of four of the women was suffi- Ath 
ciently high to make their interpretations differ con- Eli 
siderably from that of a woman who based her theme on 





her economic position alone. 
CONSTRUCTION B | fol 
For construction B the world as the subject ) Pub 
would like it to be, the following scenes were made: — 
an 
No. of No. of Sci 
Men S$. who Women S. who Phy 
made them made them oe 
a) Street Scene i a) Comfortable 
b) Elimination home 3 
of Fascism 3 b) Cross section By 
of the world 2 ) On 
c) Socialistic 
type of 


world | 
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Combining the scenes of the men and women we 
have: 
of | 
who | Elimination of Fascism 
each Comfortable home 
——— Cross section of the world 


—— DS & & 


5 Socialistic type of world 
5 Street Scene 
3 
2 The following are the IDEAS found in Construc- 
2 _ B: 
No. of No. of 
2 Men S. who Women S. who 
- made them made them 
2 Unity of workers 3 Travel 4 
Comfortable life Public Service 3 
free from stress 3 Public parks 3 
bike Public Service Hollywood 3 
as Science as symbol- Science, technology 3 
. ized by the doc- Family life 3 
tor 3 Labor groups 3 
Physical science 3 Poverty (elimina- 
Scouts 2 tion) 3 
; Pleasure 2 Absence of crime 3 
ait Industry 2 Athletics 2 
he The tree as a sym- 
hia bol of life 2 
adi Athletics 2 
on Elimination of 
crime | 
Combining the IDEAS of both men and women the 
following appear among the 1!0 subjects: 
Public service 6 
Unity of workers 6 
Family life 6 
f Science (as represented by the M.D.) 6 
O Physical science 6 
em Athletics ~ 
a Elimination of crime 3 





Comparing the common elements of construction 
B with A, the indication seems to be that the ideas 
/ on the world ought to be are more crystallized and 
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more common than are the ideas on the present state | 
of conflict. The subjects seem to agree more on how | 
the world ought to be than on the merits of the domi- 
nant ideas current today. 

The following are the constructions of two 
representative subjects. The original study contains 
pictures of each subject's construction. 


SUBJECT II1: COMPOSITION A 


Preparation: ideas well crystallized, purposeful 
planning, detailed construction. 
interpretation: the idea of the construction is to 
show the conflict between socialism 
and fascism. Itt covers both Europe 
and America. 








Scene la: The United States is represented on the 
right side of the figure. The well-dressed man 
with a coat on his arm represents the isolationist 
group going off to a dude ranch in the West. The 
diver indicates the fact that he "is sinking below 
all consciousness." The woman represents people 
who hear of the European crisis but are undecided 
as to what attitude they should take: isolation vs. 
collective security. The postman brings news. 


Scene |b: represents the industrialist who exploits 
the Negro and who represents the collective securi- 
ty point of view. He represents collective securi- 
ty only because it enables him to widen his imperi- 
alistic aims. The little figure represents the 
worker who is cognizant of the dangers of fascism 
and imperialism but who chooses to side with collec- 
tive security and imperialism as the lesser of two 
evils, and by doing so he is strengthening the 
Franco-Anglo-American alliance. 


Scene V: represents England. The figure on the bench 
represents Hyde Park and the orator. The boxer 
about the bench represents the thug who is hired to 
break up strikes, and the cop is the agent of the 
law who will break the agitation. The woman who is 
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—— —_— 
te | lying down represents the deposed queen. Tradition 
how | is symbolized by the fallen knight, and the leisure 


omi- | class by the jockey. Though the ruling class and 

| ts head are no longer in power, the armed forces 
(naval officer) and science, the man whose name has 
a “sir" prefixed to it remains loyal to the queen. 
The pirate who represents England's traditional pol- 
icy wants to continue his piracy, but doesn't know 
how, "he is too dumb." The braid doll represents 
Chamberlain--the "scarecrow" whose face is turned 
to Hitler who recognized the face as only a mask. 
The back of the doll looks like a giant, but this 
is only an illusion. 

0 
sm 
pe 


Scene Vil: represents France. Daladier (Dutchboy), 
e heel, wants to be dictator along with the 400. 
The fireman and soldiers represent the means Da- 
ladier took to break the general strike. The fire- 
man spilled water on the people "like on bears in a 
menagerie." The soldier represents the well-fed 
st Senegalese troops. 


ow Scene Ill: represents Germany. Hitler is standing 


upon two diases for effect. Beside him are the 

thug and the storm troopers (marine). He is orat- 
ing on the supremacy of the Aryan race to the people 
while watching illegitimacy and homosexualism flour- 
ish. The little figure on the bench represents the 
man who has given up: “what can we do?" The furni- 
ture in a heap represents the broken home which re- 
sults from conscription. The cycle represents a 
spy, returning from Russia, presumably with bad 
news, 


d } 
Vs, | 


ts 
at 
*[- 
‘fe 
eat Scene ||: represents a state of conflict. The crouch- 
Ing soldier indicates a German. He is crouching 


° because he doesn't know what he is fighting for. The 
priest represents culture and religion which disap- 
pear when war begins. The fence is the frontier. 

neh The soldiers behind the fence are Russians who are 
standing upright because they understand what they 

- are fighting for, and are standing in their own ter- 


ritory. The truck represents supplies; the doctor 
medical care. The parachute represents the para- 
is chute army. 
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Scene |: represents Asiatic tribes with new weapons | 
Hi guns). The Indian with the bow represents anti- | 
WW quated weapons, and therefore he is lying down. 


3 
eo 


re 


i; SUBJECT 111: COMPOSITION 8B 


” 
a 
eo 


hh ah eho & ah pete 


a The home is the dominant scene. War is now 
in the scrap heap, and friendship ties run through 
all people. 


Scene |: a. the man on the bench represents people 

i listening to opera, especially our Negro heritage, | 
q b. travel, but the porter is not black, be- 
4 cause all men are equal. 
i i) 
4 Scene |i: represents the united workers of the world, 

The woman is enjoying her leisure and the bootblack 
Wi is playing with an erector set, because he wants to 
‘ become an engineer. 


a” 
iz 
=<- im 


Scene Ili: Public service. 


” 
ie] 
ef 


Scene IV: Protective forces are only for police func- 
tions. 


7 


! Scene V: Communication: the business man who repre- | 
4 sents surplus value is now at the bottom of the 
ocean. No material barriers (economic) are present, 
The tree represents open air and interchange of 
goods so that everyone can reap the fruits of the 
tree. The nurse and doctor protect all against 
disease. 


a” 
oO 
ain att anni 


Scene Vi: The tractor represents farm mechanization, | 


Scene Vil: Athletics is represented by a group of é 
individuals. 


Scene Vill: Education: the scout is learning the See 

"real truth"; the knight represents history and 
tradition. Priest represents culture, but not re- 
q ligion. Diver represents science, and the old man See 
is a professor. 





Scene IX: The pile of soldiers are now in a junk 
heap. No police and no soldiers are present to | 
perpetuate economic rights. 
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ns SUBJECT IX: CONSTRUCTION A 





Interpretation: construction represents the conflict 
a between work and capitalism, and the 
evil resulting from the conflict. 


Scene |: the crucial scene of the construction. In 
Ww one group are collected the various workers, pro- 
fessionals and students. Facing this group is the 
industrialist, the owner of the means of production 
and distribution. The important idea is to show 


'e the conception of great masses of people vs. the 
je. | concentration of great wealth, and the unequal dis- 
be- tribution this represents. The postman is put out 


| in front because he represents the "living proof 
’ that socialization of work is practicable and effi- 
rid, cient." 
ack 
; to Scene |i: represents modern warfare. Two soldiers 
who look alike are killing each other. "All people 
who are the same yet they are destroying each other.” 


Scene Ill: represents an ironic situation. It indi- 
une« cates nations arming to the teeth, yet professing 
love of peace. "All talk peace and prepare for 


: war." 
re- | 

Scene IV: A crime scene which springs from scene |. 

ent, its source is the unequal distribution of wealth. 
The causes of crime can be listed as (1) need, 
e (2) mental abnormality. 
SUBJECT IX: CONSTRUCTION B 
on, 

Scene |: represents problems which will be wiped 
away: a) lynching, unequal treatment, b) poverty, 
child labor, etc., c) war. 

Scene Il: represents the dividing line between con- 
structive and destructive forces. 

G=- 
an Scene lil: represents constructive forces in society. 
The important changes which have occurred are: the 





idle rich no longer exist, the industrialist has be- 
come a technician or a research man, and the woman 
represents art. Public service is maintained by the 
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fireman and policeman, but the latter is no longer 
a repressive force. The aeroplane represents tech. 
nological development and experimentation, i.e., 
development of a motor without using gasoline. The | 


remainder represent socially useful people who are 


A 


receiving adequate compensation for their labors, 


Scene IV: The man in front represents the state. He 
is the symbol of the socialized state, and the red 
flag is the symbol of brotherhood. He is the sym- 
bol of the state and the people who elected him. 


It will be recalled that we wished to find 


the relation between projective behavior and the or- 
dinary verbal expression of attitude. The attitude | 
scale used to ascertain the economic and political 
views of our subjects were the following: 


SURVEY OF OPINIONS 


The railroads ought to be run by the government 

of the United States. 

The advantages of unionism far outweigh its dis- 
advantages. 

Race prejudice is a more destructive force than a 
constructive one. 

We should have a national referendum on every war. 
All "social inferiors" ought to be leveled up to 
your present social status. 

The underdog receives little or no sympathy in 

the struggle between nations, races, and economic 
classes. 

In the interests of permanent peace, we should be: 
willing to arbitrate absolutely all differences | 
with other nations which we cannot readily settle 
by diplomacy. 

All problems of racial maladjustment in the U.S. 
should be dealt with by members of the white race 
alone. 

State governments in general should guarantee the 
rights of labor to organize even when such organ- 
izing ts opposed by the employers. 

All positions in the industrial world should be 
open to any men with the ability to fill them, re- 
gardliess of race, 

No negro should be deprived of franchise except 
for reasons which would also disenfranchise a 
white man. 

Moving pictures showing military drill] and naval 








manoeuvres should be exhibited to encourage pa- 
triotism. 





13. 
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13. Our country should never again declare war under 
any circumstances. 

it, We must strive for loyalty to our country before 
we can afford to consider world brotherhood. 

15. The U.S. should have the largest military and na- 
val air fleets in the world. 

16. A person who loves his fellowmen should refuse to 
engage in any war, no matter how serious the con- 
sequences to his country. 

17. The causes of crime are primarily economic in or- 
igin. 

18, Our educational forces should be directed towards 
a more thoroughly socialistic order of society. 

19. The power of huge fortunes in this country endan- 
gers democracy. 

20. The class or social status to which man belongs 
depends mainly on his push or ability. Therefore 
a small proportion of the population should be 
very rich. 

21. As a rule, labor can obtain a fair wage for its 
goods. 


(Questions 4, 7, 9, 10, It, 12, 13, t4, 15, 
and 16 are taken from The Survey of Opinions in 
Murphy, G. and Likert, R., "Public Opinion and the 
Individual.” Questions 2, 3, 5, and 6 are modifica- 
tions of questions in The Survey of Opinions.) 


A sheet of paper was given to each subject 
with the Survey of Opinions. The following 5-point 
scale was written at the top of the sheet. 


Strongly Strongly 
Approve Approve Undecided Disapprove Disapprove 





| 2 3 4 5 


The subject was then directed to answer each 
question of the Survey of Opinions according to the 
above scheme. If he "strongly approved" of the state- 
ment he recorded a i opposite question |; if he "dis- 
approved" of the statement he recorded a 4 opposite 
question |. 

When the projective data for all the subjects 
had been gathered | presented the reports along with 
a picture of each construction to each judge. He an- 
swered The Survey of Opinions by attempting to approx- 
imate what the subject's response was. He recorded 
estimates for each subject. Table | lists the 
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responses of the 10 subjects on The Survey of Opin- 


ions. Tables Il, Ill, and IV, respectively list the . 


responses of judge |, 2, and 3 respectively as they 
estimated each subject's response. 

Correlation tables were made by placing the 
subject's response opposite the judge's estimate as 
follows: 


Subject's Response Judge I's Estimate 
Question on 5-Point Scale of Subject's Response 





l 1 | 
2 2 3 


This diagram illustrates how the subject's 


responses were plotted against the judge's estimates | 


on a 5-point scale. Table V lists the correlations 
of each judge's estimates with the scores of the 10 
subjects. 

The judges reported that they tended to iden- 
tify themselves with individuals whose attitudes cor- 
respond to their own. Because of this identification 
they tended to estimate the subject's responses as 
though they were answering the questions themselves. 

Table Vi shows the correlation between the 
actual and the estimated responses on each question, 
It shows that the accuracy of the estimates differs 
according to the question, tending to be much better 
for some questions, as 3, 5, and Il, than for others, 
The trend of all correlations is positive, indicating 
that success in estimating the responses is not at- 
tributable to chance. The mean correlation for the 
total group is r = .49. 


Seven tables were necessary to record the da- 


ta of the experiment. Because of the lack of space 
the tables have not been reproduced in full, instead, 
| have summarized the data as follows: 

Table | lists the responses, on a five-point 
scale, of each of the 10 subjects on each of the 2! 
statements of the Survey of Opinions. Thus subject | 
made a response of 3 for question |, subject 2 made a 
response of | on question 2, etc. The five-point 
scale used is below: 


Strongly Strongly 
Approve Approve Undecided Disapprove Disapprove 





I 2 3 4 5 
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Table I! lists the first judge's estimate of 
each of the 10 subjects, for each one of the 21 state- 
ments after he had read the story of each construc- 
tion. Rankings were made on a five-point scale, viz.: 





Question | 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

| 3 | | 3 3 3 3 3 | 3 

2 2 | | 2 2 2 | 2 i 2 
Table II! lists the estimated responses of 


Judge 2,and Table IV the estimated responses of Judge 
3. 

Table V lists the correlations (Product Mo- 
ment) between the subjects' responses and the judges' 
estimates on the 21 statements taken in order. The 
size of the correlation shows how well each judge es- 
timated the subject's responses. 

Table Vi.lists the correlations between the 
judges' estimates and the subjects’ responses on each 
question. The responses of each subject to question 
| were ranked. Then the first judges' estimate on 
each question for the 10 subjects was ranked. The cor- 
relation was then determined by using the Rank Differ- 
ence method. This procedure was repeated for Judge 2 
and 3. The mean correlation is r + .49. 

Table Vil gives the correlation between the 
three judges by the Rank Difference method. r+ .51 
between Judge | and 2; r + .67 between judges 2 and 
3, r + .41 between judges | and 3. 


RESULTS 


The results seem to indicate the validity of 
the technique. The correlations of Tables VI and VII 
seem to indicate that the judge can gauge or approxi- 
mate what an individual's response will be. Another 
factor which leads one to believe In the technique is 
that only one negative correlation and only one zero 
correlation was obtained. In contrast to this one 
judge obtained a perfect score of I. and another cor- 
relation of 99. It Is curious that great variability 
occurred in the case of one judge, the range being 
from .13 to |. 

Comparing the individual judges, Judge | 
(Rog) judged consistently well; i.e., his correla- 
tions were well above any chance judgments. He made 
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two correlations in the nineties, one being 99. The 
remainder were distributed from 6 to 82. Judge 2 
(Hel), as has already been indicated, varied most 
widely, her range being--.13 to 1. Most of her cor- 
relations were high. Judge 3 (Els) showed consistent 
predictive power. While her correlations were not as 
high as Judge | or 2 they clustered near a mean r of 
.59 (range 42-83). 

The judges showed variability for different 
individuals. Some individuals were judged high con- 
sistently, e.g., subjects 2 (Mas), 3 (mrz) and 9 (Edi) 
(Edi), the lowest correlation being .68 and most in 
the eighties. These individuals showed good crystal. 


lization of thought and as one judge put it "They did | 


not show confused liberal thinking as the others!" 
The tendency to predict more accurately is present as 
the individual's thought becomes enmeshed in a par- 
ticular pattern. The results seem to bear out this 
tendency. 


CONCLUSION 


The projective technique as a means of pre- 
dicting responses on a verbal attitude scale shows 
fairly consistent and promising results. While only 
3 attitudes were tested, Labor, Government, and War, 
one can, by introducing more diversified toys, attack 
more attitudes with good results. The technique ap- 
pears, according to this experiment, to have validat- 
ed itself in relation to the problem of obtaining 
measures of social attitudes in adults. 
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THE PLACE OF THE PSYCHODRAMA IN RESEARCH 


J. G. Franz 


The problem in any kind of research is to get 
the subject's cooperation in providing the investiga- 
tor with material for study. Various methods can be 
used to activate the subject to various degrees. In 
the questionnaire method the subject is asked to co- 
operate only to the extent of giving some written 
statements, or select one among a group submitted to 
him by the investigator, dealing with specific facts, 
events, attitudes, or relationships to other people. 
In the interview method the subject gives a verbal 
report along the same lines. A different set of 
tests (behavior, projection, reaction, etc.) may elic- 
it from the subject a more active response to a situ- 
ation outlined by the investigator. 

in this paper, preliminary to a further study, 
| wish to introduce for purposes of research a tech- 
nique which attempts to activate a subject to a maxi- 
mum degree on the inter-personal level. The subject 
is to be put into action, not alone as an individual 
but in relationship to the people who are related to 
him. This technique, as developed by Moreno, has 
been known at different times as the "impromptu tech- 
nique," "spontaneity testing," "spontaneity train- 
ing," and, more recently "psychodrama.”" 

Moreno has used the psychodrama in the treat- 
ment of a variety of cases, normal! and abnormal, of 
all age levels. He has described and analyzed these 
cases in books and qumerous articles published during 
the last few years. The treatment or training 





|. The reader is referred to the following available sources: 
Who Shall Survive? Nervous and Mental Diseases Publishing 
Co., Washington, D.C., pp. 169-196 and 321-331. 

"Inter-Personal Therapy and the Psychopathology of 

Inter-Personal Relations," Vol. !, Nos. | and 2; "Psycho- 
dramatic Shock Therapy--A Sociometric Approach to the Prob- 
lem of Mental Disorders," Vol. I!, No. I; "Creativity and 
Cultural Conserves--With Special Reference to Musical Ex- 
pression,” Vol. Il, No. 2; Sociometry, A Journal of Rela- 
tions, Beacon, New York. 
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situation often gave the setting for obtaining valu- 
able research data. This tendency is just in line 
with the development of sociometry since its incep- 
tion. Sociometric assignment (or assignment therapy) 
has been used continually as a method for obtaining 
valid research data on social structures. However, 
the research aspect of psychodramatic work has never 
been given special consideration. 

In order to show how psychodrama can be fur- 
ther adapted to problems in research, it will be nec- 
essary to give (1) a description of the essential 
features of the psychodrama as it is practiced now; 
(2) an analysis and discussion of the psychodrama as 
a research technique; and (3) to point out the close 
relationship between psychodrama and sociometry as 
research procedures. 


THE PSYCHODRAMA 


The psychodrama is a procedure which utilizes 
forms of the theatre for bringing a subject to full- 
est expression in an experimental situation. Spon- 
taneity, which is the ability to function adequately 
in a specific réle, is achieved through action--words, 


gestures, and movements--on the spur of the moment. In - 


the psychodrama, numerous levels of the subject's be- 
havior are investigated. 

The function of this "theatre" is to provide 
an environment in which the subject can express him- 
self as adequately and truthfully as possible. The 
purpose of the experimental situation is to bring out 
as accurately as possible the processes going on with- 
in the subject and within his relationships to other 
persons. 

Essential features of the experimental situa- 
tion in which the subject operates consist of the 
"warming up process," the "auxiliary ego," and the 
"director." The action may take place on a stage in 
the presence of an audience. It is through the manip- 
ulation of these units that the subject is induced to 
give information which can be used for analysis. 


Warming Up 





Before the subject can function adequately in 
a specific réle, he has to "warm up" to the role. He 
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has to attain a level on which spontaneous expression 
on the spur of the moment is possible. This tevel 
can be reached through the use of physical and mental 
starters in the warming up process. 

Moreno names as physical starters such ac- 
tions as altered breathing rate, clenching of the 
hands, energetic moyements, and different "sets" of 
muscular movements. He indicates that different 
sets of movements, experimentally determined, set off 
different emotional trends. One set may touch off a 
trend toward anger and another toward a trend of fear. 
In the psychodrama the subject is encouraged to make 
use of these physical starters in order to attain the 
spontaneity demanded by his réle. When a subject re- 
enacts a situation of the past, the warming up takes 
the form of a recapitulation of the bodily movements 
characterizing the original situation. 

Mental starters are described by Moreno as 
"feelings and images in the sybject which are often 
suggested by another person." The subject is en- 
couraged to imagine or visualize himself in a specif- 
ic réle or situation. Mental images, together with 
bodily movements, stimulate the subject toward the at- 
tainment of a spontaneous performance. The motive 
for attaining q” emotional state in actual life, 
Moreno states," is usually another person's behavior. 
In the psychodrama this motive has to be substituted 
by warming up techniques. 


The Auxiliary Ego 





The auxiliary ego identifies himself with the 
subject by assisting him to bring to realization a 
role or a situation. He does this by submerging his 
own personality as much as is possible or necessary 
and by taking on the characteristics demanded by an 
"auxiliary réle." At different times the auxiliary 
ego may be called upon to play the réles of persons 
to whom the subject is emotionally related (members 
of his social atom), fictitious réles or symbolic 
roles. In cases where a member of the subject's so- 
cial atom is actually present, the auxiliary ego 





2. Who Shall Survive? p. 194. 
3. Sociometry, Vol. 1, Nos. | and 2, footnote, p. 2I. 
4, Who Shall Survive? p. 196. 
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function may be assumed by this member acting as him. 


self. 

The auxiliary ego reveals the inter-personal 
situation of the subject by portraying the social 
setting in which the subject lives, he stimulates the 
subject, he warms him up to a spontaneous performance 
and guides the subject in such a way that material] 
for research is obtained. The auxiliary ego helps 
the subject to objectify himself. By acting spontane. 
ously in a specific réle with the subject, he assists 
the subject in portraying himself in various réles as 
accurately as is possible in an experimental situa- 
tion. 

Briefly, the auxiliary ego is a person who, 
while playing real, fictitious, or symbolic réles, 
identifies himself at all times with the subject in 
the experiment. In order to do this successfully, 
the auxiliary ego must at times take instructions 
from the subject as to how certain réles and situa- 


"| 


tions related to the subject's life are to be objecte | 


ified. 


The Director 





The director also functions as an auxiliary 
ego who helps the subject find himself in the experi- 
ment. He may have to outline a situation to the sub- 
ject, suggest the réle to be played, and select ap- 
propriate auxiliary egos to assist in the drama. The 
director must obtain the codperation of the subject 
by overcoming whatever resistances may be present. It 
may be necessary that the subject sit in the audience 
and observe the procedure for some time before he 
acts. 
During the actual process, the director must 
at all times be ready to save the action by changing 
the situation or by putting in new persons as auxil- 
lary egos. It is his duty to guide the action into 
fruitful channels, analyze the proceeding, and see 
that proper recordings of the experiment are made. 

The psychodrama itself may take the following 
lines: The subject may choose his own role and situ- 
ation, or they may be chosen by the director. The sub- 
ject may play by himself or with any number of auxil- 
jaries. Actual life-partners may act with the subject 
as auxiliary egos. The scenes which are acted may 
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cover all aspects of the subject's life--past, pres- 
ent, and future. The subject may either play roles 
which he actually embodied in life or he may act in 
réles which are fictitious or symbolic. 

All these techniques have been used extensive- 
ly by Moreno. They are being used in the Therapeutic 
Theatre where normals and mental patients come with 
their problems. The patients go through psychodra- 
matic action for the purpose of treatment and adjust- 
ment. The techniques have also been used in the 
Spontaneity Theatre. This is a form of art in which 
a director and players present impromptu dramas for 
artistic purposes. It was during the actual opera- 
tion of these two forms of the drama that the re- 
search possibilities of impromptu dramatic action 
have become more and more apparent. 


RESEARCH 


in his early work with the Spontaneity Thea- 
tre in Vienna, Moreno discovered that the private per- 
sonalities of the players became an open target for 
analysis when the dramatic action occurred on the 
spur of the moment. The attraction-repulsion pattern 
(in reference to other persons and réles in other per- 
sons) among the players led naturally into the study 
of the attraction-repulsion pattern of a whole commun- 
ity, through the use of sociometric techniques. 

On the other hand, in line with his psychi- 
atric interests, Moreno changed the réles and situa- 
tions from an artistic level of presentation to pre- 
sentation of real-life réles and situations. This 
was the natural transition to the analysis and treat- 
ment of normal and abnormal problems. The treatment 
situation was made to include not only the subject 
but also those persons vitally related to him. 

The dramatic techniques devised by Moreno 
utilized all possible devices for bringing the indi- 
vidual actor into operation--words, gestures, mental 
images, physical movements, facial expressions, etc. 
Since these occurred on the spur of the moment, the 
actor had to draw upon his private personality for 





5. Moreno, J. L., Das Stegreiftheater, Gustav Kiepenhever, Berlin, 
Germany. 
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material, or, more accurately, his private personali- inf 
ty was revealed during the action. There was no time’ sup! 


in which to deceive the investigator. There was no tes’ 

time to "think twice" before giving a response to a warn 

situation facing him. ous 

This was especially true because the individ. | ges’ 

¢ ual actor rarely acted by himself. He acted with a ind 
i number of other persons, also acting on the spur of the 

ay the moment. The inter-personnal level naturally came tra 
into consideration. The actor not only expressed In 

himself as a person but he also began to express the | Vea 
inter-personal. He was put into action with other | vea 

persons. The experimental situation opened up the an 

A way for a study of "interaction." car 

; The technique of putting a subject into ac- loc 

tion in relation to other persons crucial to the sub- Wor 

ject's situation was used by Moreno and Jennings at vea 


the New York State Training School for Girls at Hud= | oe 
son, New York. A case which illustrates the research, tha 
possibilities of the psychodrama is that of "Elsa" as| vea 


presented in Who Shall Survive?® = 
Elsa was isolated and rejected by the group in 
with whom she lived, as revealed by the sociometric cou 


test based on the criterion of "living in proximity." int 
The inter-personal situation between Elsa and four 
girls who had rejected her was tested in the follow- pes 
ing manner: The subject, Elsa, was asked to throw 
herself into an emotional state, either of anger, 
fear, sympathy, or dominance, and act out a situa- 
tion expressing the selected emotion with each of the 
four girls. The next procedure was to have each of 
the four girls go through the same test. Each became ’ 
a subject toward Elsa. In each instance, the girls 
were instructed to act out the situations as if they 
were acting in real life. 

The psychodramatic technique used in this exe | 
periment was to have the subject warm up to a réle 
expressing herself in the present. Each subject had 
i to select the emotion and the situation. The réle re- 
mained the same--that of self-presentation. In each 

instance, the auxiliary ego to the subject also acted 
in the réle of "herself." The function of the direc- 
tor was to give instructions and to get the subjects 
started in the experiment. 
The purpose of this experiment was to obtain oa 
7. | 
: 8. : 
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6. Pp. 169-196 and pp. 321-331. } 
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information about Elsa's position in the group by 
supplementing material obtained by the sociometric 
test. Material for analysis was duration of time in 
warming up to a situation, duration of the spontane- 
ous state itself, words spoken during the act, and 
gestures produced during the action. The material 
indicated the amount of "rejection" on the part of 
the four girls. It also revealed the personality 
traits of Elsa which made her a rejected individual. 
in the action with one of the girls, Maud, Elsa re- 


| vealed a sexual complex which could not have been re- 


vealed by the sociometric test. Moreno claims that 
"an emotional state once produced has the tendency to 
carry automatically all affect-material whigh is 
locked within it into open expression....."* In other 
words, the private personality of the subject is re- 
vealed in any spontaneous performance. It was when 
Elsa attempted to play an anger situation with Maud 
that the sexual aspect of their relationship was re- 


| vealed to the investigator. As a whole, the experi- 
) ment with Elsa gave a deeper explanation and a finer 


interpretation of her position in the group than 
could be obtained by other methods of exploration and 
interpretation. 

Another case which illustrates the research 


/ possibilities of the psychodrama, especially in its 
| varied forms, is that of "Robert."® The subject act- 


ed in the following situations: 


|. The réle of himself in relationship to his father 
and in relationship to his mother. The réle was 
given by the director but the subject chose his 
own situations. 

2. The réle of his father in relationship to his wife 
and the réle of his mother in relationship to her 
husband. In this instance, the subject became an 
auxiliary ego portraying members of his immediate 
family. 

3. Robert enacted himself in relationship to his wife, 
Mary. Mary is the auxiliary ego, playing the réle 
of herself. The situation is an event which actu- 
ally happened in their life. During the action, 
both partners revealed, through the technique of 
soliloquy, thoughts they did not express to each 





Who Shall Survive? pp. 188, 189. 
- Sociometry, Vol. 1, Nos. | and 2 (duly-October, 1937). 
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partners act in fictitious réles and in a ficti- — pla 
tious situation. Mary is Robert's auxiliary. 
The same situation as number 5 but with Ann, a abo 
member of the audience, as auxiliary ego. put 
Robert as Mephistopheles in Hell. Several persons ele 
asking for admission act as auxiliaries. Now Rob-, was 
ert plays a symbolic réle in a symbolic situation.) anc 
Robert and Mary in a situation in which he is a int 
receiving officer in a relief office and she a 
cliert. Soliloquy is again used. The situation par 
differs from number 3 in that the official act is the 
on a fictitious level and the soliloquy is the , rel 
private reaction of the partners to each other's = oth 
actions. ter 
| ed 


other in the actual event. This gave two levels 
Wi of verbalization during the action. + Rob 
Robert enacted one of his dreams by the use of in 
Hi physical movements and soliloquy. ent 
in Robert and Mary acted in a situation in which he spo 
H: is a sheriff and she a shoplifter. Now the two © act 
fl 

EF 





Although the case of Robert was a treatment 

situation in which analysis was made for the purpose ash 
of readjustment, the variety of psychodramatic tech- que 
nique becomes apparent. It is an indication of the or< 
flexibility, through the manipulation of different 
roles and situations, of the psychodrama. The sub- nic 
ject acted in the réles of himself, his father, his bar 
mother, a sheriff, Mephistopheles, and a relief of- ed 


ce 
= 
a 


fice official. At different times he acted alone, do 
with his wife, and with various members of the audi- ne 
ence. The situations were at one time real, at an- , Mol 
other time fictitious, and at another time purely sym au: 
bolic. la’ 
In the first situation some of Robert's per- | 
sonality traits were revealed. These took the form | ri 
of a time compulsion and a space compulsion. He also! pS: 
revealed that he had inherited the first from his ra 
mother and the second from his father. up 
The second situation shows how Robert's fath- th 
er and mother interact in their home. we 


The manner in which the subject's personality st 
traits affected his relationship with his wife was 
revealed in the third situation during the soliloquy. | ob: 

A verbal report from the subject would, of ly 
course, have given the investigator information along) — 
the lines indicated above. However, this would not 9. 
have been as complete as the direct presentation of 
the problem in the psychodrama. 
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in the fifth, sixth, and seventh situations 
Robert's selective affinity for dominant réles, réles 
in which he is able to torture somebody, became appar- 
ent. It was in these réles that the subject was most 
spontaneous. The fact that the subject preferred to 


‘ act with an auxiliary ego instead of his wife while 


playing in a dominant role, was also revealed. 

A verbal report could not have revealed the 
above information. It was only when the subject was 
put into fictitious and symbolic réles that private 
elements of his personality came into open view. It 
was only when the subject interacted with his wife 
and with an “auxiliary wife" that elements of his 
inter-personal situation were revealed. 

in recent studies of marital adjustment, 2 
partners in a marriage are asked questions about 
their familial relations, their attitudes toward money, 
religion, etc., and their relationship toward each 
other. The manner in which the partners actually in- 
teract in various réles and situations is not includ- 
ed in these studies. 

The investigators of marital relations do not 
ask marriage partners to collaborate in answering 
questionnaires. Each partner is tested separately in 
order to get information about the relationship be- 
tween the two. In the absence of an operational tech- 
nique which could bring the interactions between hus- 
band and wife to adequate expression, this is undoubt- 
edly the best procedure to be used. The psychodrama 
does offer a technique with which to study the part- 
ners in a marriage, either separately or together. 
Moreno has often had a husband or wife act with an 
auxiliary while the husband or wife was absent. Then, 
later, both acted together. 

The present methods of investigating a mar- 
riage relationship do not necessarily interfere with 
psychodramatic work, in fact, they can become a natu- 
ral process of exploration, or a process of warming 
up, prior to the subjects! actual participation in 
the experiment. Questionnaires and interviews may 
well supplement what psychodrama sets out to do--the 
study of subjects as they actually operate together. 

The problem of devising a method by which to 
observe how people actually operate together is exact- 
ly the same problem Moreno faced when he began to 





, 9 E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, G. V. Hamilton, H. R. Mowrer, 
L. M. Terman, and others. 
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study social groupings at Hudson. It was not suffj- | 


cient to ask the subjects about their relationships 


toward each other. in order to get a clear, complete, 
and accurate picture of the interrelations in a group, 


all the individuals in the community had to be put 
into operation toward each other. The subjects had 
to create their relationships for their own benefit 
and for the observation of the investigator. To do 
this, the sociometric test of "choosing each other" 
was devised--the girls at Hudson "acted" opposite 
each other in eating, working, and living situations, 


In the same way, a study of smaller constella. 
tions, like family and marriage relationships, is not! 


adequate or complete until the members of these con- 
stellations are brought into operation toward each 
other. The warming up process and the auxiliary ego 
technique of the psychodrama make this possible. 

Before going on to a discussion of the close 
relationship between psychodrama and sociometry as 
research procedures, | would like to mention two 
lines of experimentation of recent origin: 

The first is an extension of the "standard 
situation" technique used by Moreno in the experi- 
ments described in Who Shall Survive? '0 A standard 


situation is outlined by the director and a number of) 


subjects tested. The standard situation may be lim- 

ited by having an auxiliary ego play a standard réle. 
Situations number 5 and 6 in Robert's case 

suggest an illustration of how the above technique 


functions. The situation takes the form of a sheriff 


apprehending a shoplifter. The réle of the shoplift- 
er is played again and again by the same auxiliary 
ego. A number of different subjects act in the réle 
of the sheriff. An analysis of the behavior of the 
subjects in this réle would indicate a "scale of dom- 
inance." The validity of the procedure suggested de- 


pends, of course, upon the ability to interpret spon- 
taneous performances in terms of actual behavior. Fur 


ther study of spontaneous performances, on the basis 
of present advances, is needed. 

The technique described above is intended to 
measure the selective affinity of the subject for 
specific réles. A number of different standard situ- 


ations would make it possible to ascertain the "range! 


of réles" of a subject. 





10. pp. 169-196 and pp. 321-331. See also articles on psycho- 
drama in this issue. 
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The second line of experimentation is the 
psychodramatic technique of projecting a life-situa- 
tion into the future. This form of psychodrama has 
often been used in testing a subject's ability to 
make an adjustment to a future situation. Personali- 
ty traits are revealed in the manner in which a sub- 
ject projects himself into the future. The method is 
similar to that of self-presentation with the excep- 
tion that the time-element is on a symbolic level. 


PSYCHODRAMA AND SOCIOMETRY 


The theoretical bases for these two methods 
of exploration is very much the same. They both em- 
phasize the need for spontaneous participaticn of the 
subjects, interacting with each other, in an actual 
life-scene or in an experimental situation closely re- 
sembling a reality. The subjects, in each instance, 
must warm up to a procedure, either of choosing each 
other in reference to a criterion or of acting on a 
stage. 

The research value of sociometry is not doubt- 
ed. The sociometric tests and re-tests have given us 
reliable data in the form of. psychological networks, 
social atoms, isolates, and leadership structures in 
groups. In a different way, psychodrama offers to 
give us information about processes going on within 
the social stoms, affinity for réles, etc. With time, 
the two methods should be integrated more closely. 

The close relationship of psychodrama and so- 
clometry is apparent in the case of Elsa, mentioned 
in the preceding section of the paper. The sociomet- 
ric charts revealed that the four girls with whom Elsa 
acted were key individuals who represented through 
their individual networks the whole community in which 
the subject lived. An analysis of the relationships 
between the four girls and Elsa therefore revealed in- 
directly the relationship of the community toward the 
subject. 


The sociometric technique laid the outline for 
the experimental situation. The psychodrama gave us 
the full meaning of Elsa's relationship to the group 
and the relationship of the group towards her. It was 
a method of deeper exploration, using sociometry as a 
guide, In connection with this function of the psy- 
chodrama Moreno states that "The actual life within a 
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social atom....is far more complex and richer in tex.) 
ture than sociometric tests alone are able to re- f 
veal. 

In the case of Elsa, psychodrama complemented 
sociometry. It gave us a better understanding of the 
inter-personal level. In the case of Robert, psycho- | 
drama extended our knowledge of the subject on other 
levels also. We saw how the subject acted in ficti.- 
tious réles and in symbolic réles. 

Sociometry studies a group structure, its 
various constellations and cleavages, by having the 
members of a group choose each other for specific ace 
tivities. Assignment and re-assignment obtains a 
high degree of spontaneity in the choices which the 
subjects make. 

In cases where a structure like a family re- 
lationship or a marriage relationship exists, no so- 
ciometric assignment and re-assignment is possible. 
The experiment must shift into a theatre--the psycho- 
drama. The subjects must warm up to their réles in 
an experimental setting. This is possible through 
the use of auxiliary egos and through skillful direc- 
tion. In sociometry subjects are motivated to reveal 
information because of expectation of consequences to 
their choices. In the psychodrama, the subject wil] 
reveal information because here he is given an oppor- 
tunity for a large amount of self-realization. We can 
appropriately point out that whereas we have research | 
sociometry (where assignment and re-assignment is an 
essential factor) we also have research psychodrama 
(where self-expression and development may obtain). 

In brief, psychodrama is an exploration of 
the inter-personal structure which goes deeper than 
sociometry. Sociometry deals with the social struc- 
ture as it actually exists--psychodrama recreates it | 
in an experimental setting. Sociometry tests only 
those réles of individuals which have been actualized. 
Psychodrama may give expression to réles which an in-| 
dividual has never been able to actualize. 


} 
i 





CONCLUSION 


The psychodramatic technique consists essen- 
tially of an experimental setting in which a subject 





1. Sociometry, Vol. II, No. I, p. 29. t 
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warms up through the use of physical and mental start- 
ers to a tevel on which he embodies adequately a spe- 
cific réle in a specific situation. Auxiliary réles, 
when necessary, are embodied by auxiliary egos, per- 
sons who consciously identify themselves with the sub- 
ject's needs and wishes. A director sets the stage 
for action, and guides and stimulates the subject 
toward the fullest expression. The subject may act 

in a variety of réles and situations, depending upon 
the type of experiment. 

Words spoken during an act, gestures and move- 
ments, duration of warming up time, duration of spon- 
taneous states, the kind of emotion expressed and the 
kind of réle selected by the subject are results of 
psychodramatic action which throw light upon his per- 
sonality traits, inter-personal relations, affinity 
for specific réles and range of réles. 

Psychodrama complements sociometry in a deep- 
er exploration of inter-personal relations. As a 
method of research, psychodrama can be further de- 
veloped. Further experimentation along lines indicat- 
ed in this paper will result in more specific data 
than has been obtained up to this time. 








TIME AS A QUANTITATIVE INDEX OF 
INTER=PERSOWNAL RELATIONS | 


bi 
J. L. Moreno, Beacon Hill, » wi 
H. H. Jennings, Teachers College a 
Columbia University tt 
and i 
Joseph Sargent, Beacon Hil} | e 
/ tt 
The original definition of sociometry was ct 

that it "deals with the mathematical study of psycho- 
logical properties of populations, the experimental = 
technique of and the results obtained by the applica- ir 
tion of quantitative methods." (2) This definition, ql 
made seven years ago, has remained remarkably close {| 1 
to the life-line of the subject, as can be seen from és 


the sociometric works published since that time. 
The phase to which most attention has been | of 
given by workers in the field is the precise presen- 








tation and analysis of the results of tests. Among by 
the methods employed in analysis are quantitative and ti 
structural analyses of choices (1,2), the sociogram , 
(2,2), space-time diagrams (4), the sociometric chance %° 
experiment (5), ratio of attraction (sociometric sta- tt 
tus) of an individual or group (2,5), sociometric ae 
scales, the Chi-square test, the algebraic matrix and tt 
mathematical formulations. , ee 
But the broader aspects underlying sociometry e) 
as a philosophy of society and of government have re- th 
mained entirely undiscussed. It is only from this 
deeper background that we can bring to light the mo- | oe 
tives behind our methods and the goals which can be |! le 
reached with their aid, in research as well as in the! (° 
patterning of human inter-relations. 4 
The desire to quantify and generalize results 
has been too conspicuous compared with the greater | - 
need to refine our methods of measurement--to sharpen | ' 
and to make more precise our instruments of explora- | th 


tion. This phase of sociometry has been much neglects, 
ed. At this stage of its development, more attention gi 


should be given to its basic processes--the theoreti- je 
cal development of its methodology. 
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THE ASSETS AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE PRESENT 
“SOCIOMETRIC TEST AS A TOOL OF MEASUREMENT 


The original sociometric tests were made ona 
basis of choice, one person choosing other persons to 
whom he was attracted. The number of choices was 
limited to two, three, five or more, depending upon 
the size of the group and the criterion around which 
it was formed. All conclusions made, whether derived 
from a quantitative, structural or statistical analy- 
sis of the test findings, were definitely affected by 
the method used in the tests: the method of limited 
choice. 

We were aware, soon after the first tests 
were given, of numerous methodological difficulties 
inherent in the procedure itself. First arose the 
question: what quantitative weight has a "choice"? 
if the unit of choice is, in itself, undefinable and 
irrational, how can it be considered an adequate 
measuring-rod? It appeared that, whereas the method 
of choice had done well and been reasonably accurate 
in the early period of sociometric work, in the long 
run it might not satisfy the demands of strict scien- 
tific precision. 

Second, the difference between a first and a 
second choice, or between a first and a third choice-- 
that is, their relative weights--was not precise. The 
subjects themselves were not able to define clearly 
the width of the gap between a first choice and a 
second choice, for example, and we were not able to 
express, in objective terms, the relative rank of 
these preferences, 

The first choice appeared to have the great- 
est weight and persistence, and to be the only prefer- 
ence-level which was clearly differentiated from any 
lower preference-level (6). This distinction of feel- 
ing was not experienced by a subject when it came to 
the gap between second and third, third and fourth 
choices, etc., and the greater the distance from the 
first choice, the less clearly was a difference felt. 

Third, the limitation of choices to two, 
three, five, or any stipulated number, may not have 
given expression to the full spontaneity of the sub- 
jects; that is to say, in addition to the number of 
choices--although perhaps of a lower rank=-might have 
been felt but not indicated by some of the subjects. 
Such a rigidity of technique must also be a barrier 
to total exploration. 
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Fourth: in the course of actualizing the 
choices, the three partial errors indicated above 
might have produced a cumulative error and a conse- 
quent reduction in the optimum of satisfaction which 





is expected in inter-personal assignment. 


week intervals. Since it was impossible to record 
any changes in feeling which might take place during 
these intervals, the subjects who had these changes 
in feeling were denied an optimum of satisfaction 


Fifth: tests were given at six- to eight- | 


during the intervals--not the ideal condition, espe- . 
clally for subjects who, as isolates, have a great 


need for affection. 

Sixth: sociometric tests to date have been | 
made around the following three categories: the in- | 
dividuals of the community in which the subject is 
tested are either known or unknown to him; they are 
chosen or unchosen by him; and they are liked or dis- 
liked by him, or he is indifferent to them. Just as 
it was difficult to determine the weight of a choice, 
it was also difficult to weigh the "intensity" of 
liking or disliking and the respective weights of in- | 
differences. Besides, the intensity of a first 
choice which one individual makes for a certain per- 
son may differ from the intensity of a first choice 
which another individual may make for this person. 
The best that could be done was to consider three 
categories of people in a given group, from the point 
of view of a subject: the people whom he likes and 
wants to have in the group; the people whom he dis- 
likes and wants to have out of the group; and the 
people to whom he is indifferent, yet would accept if 
they were to remain in the group. 

The absence of a method for quantitatively 
differentiating these and other categories of people 
seemed to be another liability. Theoretically, what 
was wanted was a sociometric procedure which would 
concentrate all the people related to a given subject 
into one and the same continuum--into one single cat- 
egory, however many degrees of difference might exist 
between them--or, at least, to arrive at one axis 
with two poles: the one pole of maximum attraction, 
the other of maximum repulsion. 

In order to remedy these methodological dif- 
ficulties, several suggestions have been made (8), 
for repairing the most flagrant errors. As a pro- 
cedure to weigh the intensity of choice or prefer- 
ence, the sociometric test was modified: the subject) 
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is asked to name as many persons as he wishes, on the 
same preference level, if he feels equally strongly 
attracted to them. In this fashion, the subject is 
allowed to express, with maximum spontaneity, his 
feelings for persons on each preference or choice lev- 
el, and this, of course, in regard to any criterion. 
Further, an unlimited number of choices is allowed to 
the subject in order to determine whether those chos- 
en will become still more chosen and the unchosen 
ones remain unchosen, however many choices the sub- 
ject is permitted to express. 

These correctives did not satisfy fully and 
therefore, in 1937, the present study’ was begun. It 
is an effort to supplement and integrate the method 
of choice or preference with a more precise technique. 


TIME AS A QUANTITATIVE INDEX 


In the present research, attractions are ex- 
pressed in time-units instead of as choices or pref- 
erences. The subjective, unmeasurable factors in- 
volved in choices and preferences are at least part- 
ly--if not wholly--eradicated. The subiect has at 
his disposal no definite number of choices, since any 
stipulated number would artificially limit his spon- 
taneity, but instead is given new instructions. He 
may have, for instance, on a given day, three hours' 
time for visiting friends or receiving them. The 
number of friends who are within reach may be seven: 
A, B, C, D, E, F and G. The subject is told to make 
up his mind with whom he wants to spend these hours 
and how he is geing to distribute them. He may pre- 
fer to spend his time alone, or, more accurately 
said, to spend it with certain objects or in certain 
tasks, such as reading, writing or relaxing. In this 
event, of the three hours, one hour and fifteen min- 
utes may go to reading, half an hour may go to lis- 
tening to the radio, forty minutes to writing and the 
balance--thirty-five minutes--to relaxation. Thus, 
the attraction of these activities would completely 
outweigh, for him, that of the persons A, B, C, etc., 





1. The sociometric tests on which this study is based were car- 
ried out in Cottage 8 in the New York State Training School 
for Girls, Hudson, N.Y. The authors are greatly indebted to 
the cooperation of the cottage mother, Miss Dorothy Higgins. 
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who may have wished to see him. The time they would 
receive from him, then, would be zero minutes, in all 
seven instances. At another time, however, he might 
want to receive some of these friends. In this in- 
stance, he may give, of the three hours, an hour and 
a half to D, thirty minutes to G, twenty minutes to 
F, fifteen minutes each to B and C, ten minutes to A, 
and zero minutes to E. 

The advantages of the time-index, compared 
with the choice method, are several. The subject is 
still choosing spontaneously the persons to whom he 
is attracted, as before, but instead of giving them a 
first, second and third choice, etc., he gives to 
each as much time as he wants to, out of the time at 
his disposal. Now it happens that time, as a frame 
of reference, is one of the most accurate standards | 
in our culture. Our day--indeed our whole life--is 
broken up into and can be expressed in so-and-so many 
hours, minutes and seconds. For most people in our 
civilization, time is an index of the value they at- 
tribute to an object or performance, or to the person | 
with whom they spend the time. Time appears to have |! 
a more inclusive character than any other standard we | 
know of. For instance, it is more inclusive than 
money; in a capitalistic society, some people have 
more money, some have less; in a communistic society, 
money may not exist, but time units are equally the 
property of all in any type of society: it is a 
treasure for everyone, in equal measure. The poorest 
and the richest, the weakest and the most powerful 
persons--they all are, in reference to the time-index, 
equally resourceful and equally limited, 

Let us see, now, how the time index functions 
in a tabulation of the case cited above. The amount 
of time passing back and forth between the subject and 
his friends is shown in the table on the following 
page. The time-scale suggests implicitly a first, 
second, third, etc., choice for each of the eight, 
and we can now also calculate precisely the weight of 
each preference level. We find, for instance, that 
the subjects like D nine times as much as A, six 
times as much as B and C, four and a half times more 
than F, and three times more than G. E, for whom he 
has no time at all, may be a person to whom he is in- 
different or whom he dislikes. This indicates that 
the time method cannot be used by itself, but needs 
supplementary devices if we wish to record and weigh 
repulsions. Nevertheless, even in its simplest form, | 
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Id it puts all the persons who are related to a subject 
all into one continuum, and indicates accurately what im- 
ht portance each person has for him. 
nd 
° RECEIVERS 
A, 

Sub- To- 

ject X AB C D ee G tals 
is Sub- 
e ject X x 10 15 i6 $0 0 20 @ 180 
.. A 20 x 10 25 60 35 30 O- 180 

B 30 0 x 0 55 0O 10 85 180 

a a c 2 10 30 x 70 0 20 30 180 
e | Choosers: D 00 §20 0 Oo x 0 30 2 180 
s E 60 10 30 2 SS x 10 0 180 
: F 40 10 20 3 60 0 x 2 180 
~ G 60 25 30 15 40 0 10 x 180 
: Totals: 330 85 I45 105 425 35 130 185 1440 i 
son \ 


Another aspect of the time-scale is that we 





if 
ron have, for every individual, a universal frame of ref- r 
, erence, i.e., the time he has available each day-- 
twenty-four hours. Against this basic frame of refer- 
ty, ence can be compared any amount of time he would like q 
e | to give spontaneously to persons, things or tasks, eT 
and the amount of time he is actually able to give to 1 
est them. In comparison to this, the choice method, un- | 
supplemented by a time-index, has the peculiarity { 
dex, that the volume of choice which a person can distrib- 
ute is uncertain and practically unlimited. 
ons A combination of the time-scale with the 
nt choice method is desirable in many cases. After the 
ind time-scale of a person has been secured, he may still | 
be asked to express as many choices as he wishes, 7 
disregarding the fact that he may now have no time 
for these persons, although he may have, in the fu- 1 
of ture. These choices would give us a clue to the ' 
t understanding of the "collision of choices" in a per- 
son and the struggle within him between the time- 4 
re index, which restrains him to so-and-so many hours a 
he day and therefore limits him to so-and-so many choices 
ine and persons, and his imagination, which carries him 4 
t away from the realities and for the satisfaction of } 
$ which he would have to have far more time than is 
gh 


rm, | 
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given to any one person.@ 

The time-scale illuminates many other aspects 
of a person's status. On one hand it informs us as 
to the people who wish to spend time with him--but 
whom he does not wish to see--and on the other it in- 
dicates the people who ignore his wish to spend time 
with them. If a person persistently omits giving 





time to another person who has, with equal persist- 
ence, been demanding it from him over the course of 
numerous tests, the disproportion between the time 
demanded and the time withheld may suggest something 
of a negative quality--a rejection. As such a con- 
clusion cannot be reached off-hand, it must be checked 
against a procedure which informs directly of the num- | 
ber and weight of the rejections, as, for instance, 
personal interviews. If a person does not wish to 
spend any of his time with anyone at all, regardless 
of the number of others who would like to spent their 
time with him, then he is an isolate, but by his own 
choice, and may be found actually surrounded by many 
people from whom he tries to withdraw. If a person 
does not receive time from anyone, neither from those 
whom he chooses nor from others, then he is a true in- 
voluntary isolate. 





THE TIME SCALE AS APPLIED TO A DISCUSSION CLUB 


Twenty-one subjects in Cottage 8 formed a 
discussion club in which, at two-week intervals, one 
of the members gave a lecture on a popular topic. 
Each lecture lasted half an hour, and after it ten 
minutes were allowed for discussion. The lecturer, 
at each particular meeting, was instructed to dis- | 
tribute these ten minutes among the members of the 
club whom she wanted to have discuss her presenta- 
tion. She was free to give the whole ten minutes to 
one person or to break the time up into as many divi- | 
sions as she thought advisable. She was therefore 
adequately motivated to choose as discussants the 
people who would give her good support and not 





2. The time-index may also be found valuable in other near- 
sociometric tests such as "social distance” tests and the | 
various attitude scales introduced by L. L. Thurstone and 
others. 
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disparge her lecture. As a different member lectured 
at each meeting, in the course of time each girl in 
the cottage had an opportunity to show among whom she 
would distribute her ten discusslion-minutes. 

Of the twenty-one subjects, G, for instance, 


| gives F five minutes, J three minutes and | two min- 


utes of her allotted ten. The five minutes to F has 
obviously the rank of a first choice and the first 
choice is now precisely expressed, for if we call one 
minute the unit of intensity, then first choice has, 
in this case, five intensities, second choice has 
three intensities and third choice has two. The gap 
between first and second choice is two intensities 
and that between second and third choice is also one 
intensity. There are other cases in this test in 
which the distribution is 7-2-1; then the gap between 
first and second choices is five Intensities and that 
between second and third is one intensity; still oth- 
er cases where the distribution is 5-4-1 and the gap 
between first and second choices is one intensity and 
that between second and third, three intensities. In 
a few cases the full ten minutes was given to only 
one person. 

Of these three club-members, F gave four min- 
utes to G, J gave two and | zero minutes. A socio- 
gram expressed in time-units would therefore bring 
pair-relations into a precise expression. We might 
see two persons choosing each other as first choices, 
yet giving each other an unequal amount of time or, 
in another case, two persons might give each other an 
equal amount of time and for one person this might 
express her first choice (because she has given every- 
body else less time) while, for her correspondent, 
this amount of time might express a second choice 
(because she had given someone else still more time). 
One can manipulate still further along such lines and 
appreciate that the time technique, if applied to a 
situation where the time value is fully experienced 
by the subjects, it can provide a complete quantita- 
tive analysis of the sociometric structure. 


THE TIME-SCALE AS APPLIED TO A DINING-ROOM 


The same technique, but slightly modified to 
fit the circumstances, has been applied on a larger 
scale to a different life-situation. The same twenty- 
one subjects, living in Cottage 8, were given each 
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day for eight weeks a sociometric test designed to 
determine their table-partners for the next day. Be- 
cause the size of the tables necessitated each girl's 
having three others as table-companions, the girls 
were told to choose, as usual, first, second and 
third. Now, Instead of telling the girls directly 
anything about time, the average duration of each 
meal was determined. Since an average of twenty min- 
utes was allotted to each meal, the amount of time 
which two or more girls could spend together during 
the three meals in any one day was one hour, and so 
we based our calculations on one hour, as a time-unit, 
Thus we gained a basis for quantifying by time-units 
their changing relationships from day to day, for we 
could assume that the selection of a table-partner 
was now equal to the wish to spend one hour in a meal- 
situation with that girl. In this way we could gain 
the methodological advantage of expressing an attrac- 
tion in units of one hour. 

By this means a pair-relationship, also, can 
be expressed in a far more diversified and precise 
manner. For instance, an individual, A, gives one 
person, with whom she is "mutual," one hour during 
the first week of the test; this person reciprocates 
with seven hours, during the same period. Another 
person, to whom A gives one hour, reciprocates with 
only one hour. A third person to whom she gives one 
hour reciprocates with three hours. The status of 
every individual--that is, her social ranking--can 
thus be expressed, from day to day, from week to week 
and for the full eight-week period of the test, in 
time-units, or hours. We were able to rank the twen- 
ty-one tested individuals from the lowest number of 
hours received to the highest, and to calculate the 
total number of hours received by any one individual 


for the whole period or any fraction of it. We could | 


also determine the rate of change in hours received 
from day to day and from week to week. 

There is another aspect from which the time 
method can significantly be compared with the limited 
choice method of testing. Time, as a measure, will 
be the more valid, the more conscious the persons 
tested are of the value of their time. Relationships 
between adults may readily be measured by a time- 
index, but the more immature the individuals to be 
tested, the less sensitive will they be to the value 
of their time. For young children, for instance, the 
choice technique may, in general, still prove the 
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to best, for it is necessary that a sociometric test be 
Be-| so constructed that it reaches its subjects on their 
irl'g| most responsive level, because if the procedure ex- 





ls ceeds the comprehension of the subject, it will fall 
short of bringing the subject into emotional rela- 
ly tionship with the test procedure. 
Still another important point is the situa- 
min=| tion to which a sociometric test is applied--in other 
1e@ words, the problem of the criterion. If it is a ' 
‘ng school-situation, the significance of time and of 
rT) spending time with others is awakened comparatively 


unit,/ early. Even school-children can appreciate the giv- 
its ing of time quite as well as the giving of choices. 
we In such situations, therefore, the combined time- 
r choice method would be used to advantage. In situa- 
neal-| tions which involve great intimacy, however, such as 
marriage--even if the tested subjects are fully sen- 
rac-| sitive to time values, they are here face to face 
with situations where any limitation of time would be 
can meaningless. Hence this sort of situation, with 


e adults as well as children, will return more objec- 

e tive results with the simple choice method. However, 

9 |} in most situations involving a greater psychological 4 

tes distance, such as school-room and work situations, H 

, dining-table placements, etc., the time technique i 
i 


th will be found preferable. The status of the individ- 
ne ual, when accurately expressed in relation to such i 
j criteria, will be found to reflect, also, the sub- iH 
) ject's position in his more intimate groupings, if | 
jeek | cautiously interpreted. } 
| Before the sociometric test is given, a cer- ' 
iene | tain amount of consideration may be necessary. A so- q 
f ciometric investigator should, first of all, pay the ! 
greatest attention to the tools he is about to use. 








e { 
al Thoughtful adjustment of the method to the situation 
uld | and of the criterion to the subjects, carefully-word- - 
J ed instructions for those to be tested, a full visual- 

ization of the effects the test may have upon them-- ' 
e these are all still more important, in the present i 
ted stage of sociometric work, than mathematical formula- } 
] tions, however desirable the latter may be in the end. 


The finer outcome depends upon finer testing-instru- 


ips ments. 
On the following page is a tabulation by the 4 


algebraic matrix method® of the total hours given and 





the | 3. H. H. Jennings first applied the algebraic matrix to sociom- 
etry in her analysis of Hudson material in 1934; she i 
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received by each of the twenty-one girls in Cottage 8 
at the New York State Training School for Girls, Hud- 
son, N.Y. during the eight weeks beginning November 
12, 1937. For each of the fifty-six days, the girls 
chose three table-partners for one hour (the average 
duration of three meals) and therefore each girl had 
at her disposal 168 hours, but no more than 56 hours 
could go to any one girl. These totals were compiled 
from the daily sociograms. 

As can be seen, the girls are shown by let- 


ters, A to U. In the cases of P and U, the former 





was absent for nine days and the latter for four, mak- 
ing the total hours at their disposal I41 and 156, 
respectively. HT 

The column on the left shows the subjects as 
choosers, and the distribution of their time can be i 
read transversely to the right from each letter. The a 
horizontal line of letters shows them as receivers, {) 
and the various amounts received can be read verti- 
cally downward from each letter, with the total at 
the bottom. 

The subjects are arranged in the order of i 
their ranking in total hours received, A receiving \ 
391 and U receiving 6. The column of "extras" at the 
right represents hours given to girls who left the 
cottage so early in the test that they were not in- 
cluded in the tabulation and their distribution of 
hours not shown. 

This arrangement makes it possible to see at i 
a glance the relationship--expressed in hours--of any | 
two girls for the period of the test. 





THE VALUE OF TIME-SCALES 


For the analysis of the findings of this test, 
sociograms (not included here) and the algebraic ma- 
trix have been used. The latter has been found to be 
an essential supplement to the sociogram in quantita- 
tive study, but it cannot replace the sociogram when 
more complex structures such as chains, triangles, 
networks and other [intricate inter-personal formations 
are to be explored. The sociogram can portray all 


eer nee RE 





(Footnote continued) included tabulations by this method in 
her study on “Leadership,” Sociometry, Vol. |, 1937, pp. 124- 
125, and suggested its use in this article. See also Pro- 
fessor Stuart C. Dodd's article in this issue. 

4. See Irwin T. Sanders, "Sociometric Work with a Bulgarian 
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the sociometric findings of a population of any size, thi 
The technique is to establish first the primary so- hav 
clograms of the small groups in a community and then. at 
to build secondary sociograms in which each socio- wit 
metrized group figures as a unit and the sociometric!} tal 
relations between the groups are portrayed. This the 
process is then repeated again and again until the fac 
group of the required size has been reached (3,4). 31 
The analysis of our time-tabulation shows the 
that one individual, A, is wanted for a total of 391 peo 
hours during the eight-week period. To satisfy the exp 
desires of all who chose her would take eighteen and 
weeks and five days, under the existing system of ma 
seating four girls at a table--or, if the tables were) ott 
larger, she would have to eat every meal for the eight 
weeks of the test with seven other girls, instead of unl 
the regulation three. Another individual, U, is a | 
wanted for only 6 hours during the eight-week period,| is 
If only those who chose her were to sit at table with} wot 
her, she would have to eat alone for 50 out of the cas 
52 days she was present during the test, or, in other, re! 
words, have to eat 150 out of 156 meals alone. Be- be 
tween these two extremes fall the time-scales of all tr 
others tested. be 
Using the time-tabulation as a starting-point) oO” 
calculations were possible which led to many differ- wi 
ent observations. For instance, we saw that the num- CF 
ber of persons who, on one day or another, were not 
given any time by anyone was ten out of the twenty- un 
one, or 47.6 per cent of the group. | $0 
Another result of analysis was the calcula- th 
tion of the amount of time each person shares (as a So 
mutual choice) with each other person during the | ef 
eight-week period. For instance, subject A shows the, W? 


desire to spend 29 hours with subject E, who recipro- | an 


cates with a desire to spend 49 with A; only the 
smaller of the two amounts can be common to both, or 
shared. Consequently it is the amount of hours that 
A gave to E--29--that is actually shared (the balance 
of E's amount given (20) remains unreciprocated by A, 
(or wasted). With C, A wants to spend 15 hours, but 
C has given her only 7, so it is the latter amount 
that is shared, and A's balance of 8 that is wasted, 





(Footnote continued) Woodcutting Group," Sociometry, A Jour- 
nal of Inter-Personal Relations, Vol. II, No. 4, pp. 58-68. 
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this time. Subject A succeeds to such a degree in 
having her time shared that 132 hours out of the 168 
at her disposal are given to persons who reciprocate 
with an equal amount if time--"mutual" time. The to- 
tal amount of mutual time which A has with persons of 
the group is a measure of the intensity of the tele 
factor operating between them and A. The balance-- 
31 hours--of her available [68 hours is a measure of 
the time given by A-which was unreciprocated (by six 
people). The largest amount of mutual (shared) time 
expressed in this test was 51 hours expressed by G 
and J to each other. (it must be remembered that the 
maximum number of hours one person could give to an- 
other in this test was 56.) 

The ratio of attraction, expressed in time 
units, is the number of hours received by a member of 
a group (X) divided by the maximum number of hours it 
is possible to receive (M). The general formula 
would be, then: ratio of attraction = X/M. In this 
case, the maximum number of hours it is possible to 
receive (M) is 3489, and, in the case of A, the num- 
ber of hours received (X) is 391. A's ratio of at- 
traction would then be .112. For U, the ratio would 
be .0017. This formula is one of the ways in which 
one can express the sociometric status of a person 
within his group and in reference to any specific 
criterion. 

Each relationship here is expressed in time- 
units. It is possible that a subject may have some 
sort of relationship which is not thus expressed to 
the other people in the group to whom he gave no time. 
Some may be definitely rejected and there may be oth- 
ers who are acceptable to him, but the relationship 
was not strong enough to warrant the distribution of 
any time. 

It is at this point that the time-technique 
must be combined with some form of choice-technique. 
After having distributed all of the available time, 
the subject might be told to select any number of 
other persons in the group--on one choice level--who 
could be used as alternate table-partners in the 
event that those chosen could not, for one reason or 
another, perform in that capacity (acceptance).° Then 








5. See Time Formula for sociometric status on pp. 78 and 79 U 
of this article. It is obvious that these additional 
choices (acceptances) can also be weighed in accordance with 
the time-scale. 
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the subject could be asked which of the others she 
definitely rejects. When these have been selected, | 
there may remain another category consisting of those 
who have not received any time from the subject, nor 
been rejected, nor selected as alternates on the ed) 
level. 


sence--of the persons in this fourth category means 
nothing to the subject--it has no social value. Thug 
she would have four categories: those chosen on a 
time basis, those chosen as alternates, all on one 
level (accepted), those towards whom she has no feel. | 
ing (indifference) and those whom she rejects. | 


It can be assumed that the presence--or ab- | 

















Amounts of time Chosen or Indif- Degrees of| 
given out accepted ference rejection 
Maximum Zero Maximum 
Attraction Time Repulsion 


This is a schematic construction, showing a possible 
pattern of one person's attractions and repulsions 
within his group. 

It was possible to examine in detail the 
range of persons to whom a subject distributed the 
time at her disposal, and the persistence, day after 
day, of the choices thus expressed. It has been 
found to be a general tendency that the higher the 
sociometric status of a subject, the smaller will be 
the number of persons with whom she wants to be asso- 
ciated, and, conversely, the lower the sociometric 
status is, the larger is the range of persons she 
wants to reach during the course of the test. It is 
as if a person of a lower sociometric status were 
feeling her way Into some permanent relationship, and 
meeting with no response, she scatters her choices 
with little sense of discrimination, and the person 
of a higher status exhibits, whether through wisdom 
or a natural affinity, a fine sense of discrimination 
in choosing relatively few others on the high socio- 
metric status-level. 

An interesting phenomenon is the time a per- - 
son is willing to spend choosing a certain person 
again and again, only giving up her efforts when con- 
stantly repeated choices bring no answer in the proc- 
ess of re-assignment. At other times, such tenacious} 
ness is rewarded by a mutual choice which may persist 
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for some time. An illustration of an instance of 
this sort was found in the relationship between sub- 
jects N and B. A study of their positions in the 
daily sociograms showed how N, with an inferior so- 
clometric status, contrived to bring herself to the 
notice of subjects with a higher status. Throughout 
the entire period of the test she kept trying to es- 
tablish a relationship with the subjects who ranked 
first, second (B), fourth and eighth in the group, 
while her own ranking was fourteenth. She succeeded, 
after being unsuccessful with three of them, in 
achieving a two-week pairing with the second in rank- 
ing--8. 

: It is often observed that a person entering a 
group needs a long period of time until he is able to 
attract any other member of the group and manage to 
establish a permanent association (marriage, a life- 
long friendship, etc.) with that member. By follow- 
ing up the sociograms, we can see the chain of per- 
sons who made possible the linking-up of these two 
persons. Those in between, who formed the chain, ap- 
pear insignificant to our pair, but, as carriers of a 
tele process, they have an important sociometric func- 
tion. To discover what affinities exist between the 
intermediate persons (and their complex of réles) and 
A, on the one hand, and B, on the other, is a problem 
which deserves a thorough investigation. Is there any 
meaningful relationship discoverable between person 
and person, from the point where A enters the chain, 
to the person nearest to 8? Is perhaps the tele fac- 
tor, operating as a potential, shaping the attraction- 
pattern between A and 8B? 

The most elusive problem up to date has been 
the measurement of rejection. Whereas we had an ap- 
proach to it in the various choice-levels when we 
were dealing with attractions, there seemed to be no 
way in which to estimate, quantitatively, the social 
value of rejections. Since it is evident that rejec- 
tions play an enormous part in determining the status 
of an individual in the community in which he lives, 
the following technique is suggested as a tentative 
point of departure in quantitative evaluation of re- 
jections. 





6. Ernst Fantl, Assistant Physician at Beacon Hill, is making a 
study of quantitative tele structures in which money, instead 
of time, is used as a measuring-rod. 
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All the subjects in a group are considered 
as participants in a business situation in which they 
ask for appointments, expressed in time units, with | 
other members of the group. After the test, it is | 
observed that A asks for appointments with B, C and D 
for one hour, half an hour and ten minutes, respec- 
tively. They do not, however, ask for appointments 
with A; their time is allotted elsewhere. Interviewed, 
they all three express rejection of A. In an attempt | 
to estimate the weight of their feelings of rejection 
toward A, we recognize their rejections as genuine, 
but inquire further into the intensity of their sev- 
eral rejections with the idea of attaining some quan- | 
titative expression of them. They are asked, since 
all the available business time on the day of the 
test is distributed, whether they would be willing to 
give A an appointment of some length, however, small, 
on the next day or in the near future. Although all 
three reassert their rejection of A, we are able, on 
this basis, to get a further reaction. 8 grants Aa 
five-minute appointment for the following day, even 
though he realizes that an hour's time had been re- 
quested. We therefore record five minutes on the 
positive-tele side of A's scale and fifty-five min- 
utes on the negative-tele side. C accepts a future 
appointment with A for fifteen minutes and rejects 
him for the same amount of time, and we record a fur- 
ther fifteen minutes on both the positive-tele and 
the negative-tele sides of A's scale. D, however, 
will not consider giving A any time, even in the fue | 
ture, and we consequently record the ten minutes on 
the negative-tele side. In this way we get approxi- | 
mation--expressed in time units--of the intensity of 
these three rejections. This represents a start in 
the direction of the ideal of expressing rejection in 
the same unit of measurement_as attraction. ‘ 

Our original formula’ for the ratio of attrac- 
tion (sociometric status) for an individual or a 

yi 


(N° = N) x Xx 
ber of actual choices received by the individual or. 
group from the population of the whole community, N 








group, was » in which i equals the num- 





7. See Sociometry, Vol. |, Nos. 3 and 4, Statistics of Social 
Configurations, pp. 367-369, also Who Shall Survive? pp. 
10 |l- 103. 
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equals the size of the population of the community, N 
equals the size of the population of the group and X 
equals the number of choices per individual, or, if Y 
is the number of choices received in a group by its 
own members and Y* equals the total number of choices 
from inside and outside the aroup, the formula is 

7 « ¥ 


(N> - N) x X 

the maximum number of choices possible which a group 
(or an individual) can receive from the total popula- 
tion of the community. Then, if we call the time 
unit of one hour, one minute, etc., t, the formula is 


v2 » t) o {¥ 
ities these ©). et A eR 
rx 2 


. Let us say that (N* - N) x X equals P, 








Amounts of Accepted 
Time Received 


Amounts of Rejected 
Time Received 


Maximum Zero Maximum 
Attraction Time Rejection 








The above diagram illustrates, schematically, 
a time-scale which takes the measurement of rejec- 
tions into account. If we consider t as the time 
unit of attractions, -t can be considered the time 
unit of rejections, and the formula can be modified 
1 - - - - 
aie (v2 x t) - (Y x t) + (¥* x -t) - (Y x t)] 
(? gs %} 


so as to include the rejections as well as the attrac- 

tions received by a given person or group. The total 

amount received of accepted time and the total amount 

received of rejected time, is divided by the maximum 

amount of time the person or group can receive in the 

y+ Te g 
M 


it is from sociometric studied like this, 
made on a time basis, that we may be able to antici- 
pate and predict with some degree of precision not 
only the status which a person may gain in a group, 
but also the relationship of his position to the po- 
sitions of many other persons between whom tele is 
bound to operate if they are thrown together in the 





given community or more simply 





8. The quantum of time resulting could also be divided by the 
maximum amount of time by which a person or a group could be 
rejected in that community, or (P x -t). 
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same community. At this point, the direction of so- 
ciometric research and psychodramatic research must 
enter into close collaboration in order to gain at 
the same moment insight into the inter-personal struc- 
ture as well as the réle structure of the group. 
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THE USE OF THE PSYCHODRAMA IN AN INSTITUTION 
FOR DELINQUENT GIRLS 


Ruth Borden 
New York City 


This paper deals with the use of the psycho- 
drama, modified for institutional use, in a school 
for delinquent girls. The research, covering a peri- 
od of four months, was applied to girls, committed 
for an indefinite length of time, ranging in age from 
thirteen to seventeen. The institution was Cedar 
Knolls School at Hawthorne, New York. It has a popu- 
lation of forty girls. 

The directors of the school were interested 
in experimenting with a new technique of therapy to 
proceed complementary to case work. Since research 
work in the psychodrama and in sociometry is most val- 
id when undertaken in therapeutic surroundings, the 
situation at Cedar Knolls was ideal for investiga- 
tion. The application of the psychodrama took three 
forms--analysis, retraining, and treatment. The so- 
ciometric technique was used during the entire period 
of the experiment. 

A problem in the initiating of the psycho- 
drama is the method of introducing it to a group of 
girls who are completely unfamiliar with it. In this 
case, it was done in the following manner: An an- 
nouncement was made that some "classes" were to be 
given. In order to explain them to the girls, a per- 
sonal interview with each was requested. These inter- 
views followed no set pattern. If a girl was inter- 
ested in dramatics, the psychodrama was stressed as a 
new type of informal dramatics. If she admitted that 
she was often self-conscious or tongue-tied with boys, 
the idea of a "personality training class" was empha- 
sized. If an interest in a particular vocation was 
shown, the necessity for the "social" aspect of voca- 
tional training was pointed out. If a real problem 
was indicated (which was rare in the first interview), 
the psychodrama as a method of understanding it bet- 
ter and solving it was suggested. When a girl showed 


8! 
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no special interest, the psychodrama was presented ag 
entertainment and recreation. The main objective of 
the interview was to rouse interest and enthusiasm, 

The term, psychodrama, was never used. The 
sessions were always known to the girls as "dramat- 
ics" or "Miss Borden's class." 

During the first month of the study the need 
for exploratory work was obvious. A sociometric test, 
using the criterion: "Whom do you wish to have in 
the same class with you?" was given. This test was 
used to divide the whole school into three classes. 
In these classes, the girls worked out highly dramat- 
ic or amusing réles and plots. This served the dual 
purpose of sustaining their interest while exploring 
their resistances, exhibitionistic tendencies, and re- 
actions to the work. At the same time they overcame 
their first feelings of embarrassment and self-con- 
sciousness. 

In the meantime there were interviews with 
the case-workers in which the case histories, prob- 
lems, and reasons for commitment were obtained. Then 
several of the girls undertook to write their auto- 
biographies. At this time, also, the sociometric 
test for seating in the dining room was initiated. 
This gave a dynamic picture of the social relation- 
ships of each girl with every other girl and with the 
staff members as well. The group structure on the 
basis of two criteria was then visible. This data 
was a valuable concomitant of the psychodrama at Cedar 
Knolls. It is further to be noted that through the 
assignment technique of re-seating, an improvement in 
the grouping was effected. The objective spirit in 
which this was done and the satisfaction obtained by 
the girls gave them confidence in the experiments. 

It was soon obvious that classes made of 
eight to thirteen high-spirited girls caused too much 
of a problem in discipline. The egocentric and exhi- 
bitionistic tendencies of this particular group, at 
least, were so great that observing the actions of 
others did not prove interesting enough to keep them 
quiet. Since more than four girls never acted in one 
scene, the classes were greatly reduced in size. The 
sociograms were consulted in selecting members for 
each group. 

The various techniques of the psychodrama-- 
warming-up process, spontaneity, auxiliary ego, ! 





1. For a definition and explanation of these terms, the reader 
is referred to the article on "The Place of the Psychodrama 
in Research” in this issue. 
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discussion and analysis by participants and audience-- 
were used. 

A large amount of stimulation was required to 
keep each individual interested. Even after the ex- 
ploratory phase, when the psychodrama became truly 
vital, it was necessary to insert one or two scenes 
of comic relief or “blood and thunder” drama in each 
session of one hour. 

When the exploratory work had been completed, 
and when girls began to approach the writer with, "I 
have a problem I'd like to work out on the stage," or 
"| have something I'd like to get off my chest in 
your class," the psychodrama was actually a function- 
ing unit of the institution. 

As an operational technique, the psychodrama 
has given us the following material and results at 
Cedar Knolls: 


ANALYSIS 


The investigations which were undertaken at 
Cedar Knolls were of two types: first, studies aimed 
purely at the better understanding of the inter- 
personal situation of the girls, and second, research 
for the purpose of obtaining information of direct 
use to the case-worker. 

One of the studies of the first type was the 
spontaneity test* used in the study of the social 
atom. We have already indicated the use of the so- 
clometric test. A scheme for testing the social atom 
of the girls was devised. Each girl was asked to 
write on the blackboard a list of all the people she 
knew toward whom she felt a strong emotion--either of 
love or of hate. Each girl, in turn, was then asked 
to express the emotion she felt toward each person on 
the list. The subject was encouraged to warm up to 
an emotion through the use of physical starters and 
mental images. In this way the validity of verbal 
responses was checked by < psychodramatic technique. 
This study of spontaneous responses enabled the in- 
vestigator to discover intensity of emotion and ambi- 
valence of feeling not possible when a subject 





2. J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? p. 169. 
3. The social atom consists of those individuals with whom a 
person is emotionally related. 
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expressed herself on a verbal level in reference to 
members of her social atom. 

The sociometric tests revealed a rapid change 
in the social relationships of the girls within the 
institution. The writer believes that this was be- 
cause of the great amount of social intercourse main- 
tained with the outside world. The spontaneity test 
was especially applicable to Cedar Knolls because of 
this situation. Since so much tele was directed to 
people outside of the instjtution, the sociometric 


test to be adequate for a complete study of all the 
inter-personal relationships within the social atom, '° 


Another study consisted of the ascertaining 
of deviations in response to a standard situation in 
which various girls enacted the same situation. An { 
example of this test was a standard situation in 
which two girls who were friends met after not having 
seen each other for a month. In the course of the | 
conversation each told the other about her new boy 
friend who, in the course of the action, turned out 
to be the same person. With an auxiliary ego acting 
in the same way with each partner, four general re- | 
sponses of the subjects tested were noted: | 





1. Let him choose between us 

2. | will fight for him 

3. You are my friend and | want you to have 
him 

4, If that is the kind he is, | don't want 
him 


This test, aside from pointing out differences in re- } 
sponse of different individuals, points to the impor- 
tance of standardizing spontaneity testing in the near 
future. so that a norm of behavior in selected situa- | 
tions can be found by which deviations can be meas- 
ured. { 
The second type of investigation used at 
Cedar Knolls was an analytic procedure for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information for the case-worker. 
Often the ability of the case-worker to obtain infor- 
mation is hampered by the attempt of the girl to ap- 
pear ready for parole, } 
An example of this is the case of Gloria, a 
girl who was convinced that she was ready to be pa- ; 
roled. The social worker, however, felt that the ' 
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difficulties in her personality which had led to her 
commitment were still present. In brief, the case- 
work diagnosis stated that her desire for relation- 
ships with older men had been an important factor in 
causing her family to seek her commitment. Gloria 
denied that she was still attracted to older men, and 
continually stated that she had a boy friend of her 
own age at Hawthorne School (a section of the insti- 
tution devoted to boys), and spent a good deal of 
time writing rapturous poems to him. The case-worker, 
however, doubted the girl's sincerity and asked the 
writer to test Gloria in the psychodrama. 

In the psychodramatic procedure two auxiliary 
egos were chosen, one to play Bob, her current Haw- 
thorne boy friend, and the other to enact Jack, an old- 
er man, both in love with Gloria. In alternating 
scenes, each proposed to her and tried to convince 
her that he was the one who could make her happiest. 
Gloria's best friend, Helen, played the réle of friend 
and confidante during the process. In the scenes 
that Gloria played, her conflict, indecision, and 
gradual capitulation to the older man became appar- 
ent. 

To Gloria the whole process was playing out a 
make-believe situation, but that which she. produced 
spontaneously, on a play level, was an open target 
for analysis. 

Another use of the psychodrama that was indi- 
cated on the basis of the work at Cedar Knolls was 
the construction of a case history in the subject's 
own terms. By having a girl enact real situations of 
the past, it is possible to build up a body of ma- 
terial which could be used complementary to the offi- 
cial case history in the treatment of the su' ject. 

The value of the psychodrama as an d to the 
administrative staff also became apparent. This was 
in the field of prognosis and prediction of parole. 
In the absence of objective material, paroles are giv- 
en on the general impression of a good adjustment, 
whereas the psychodrama gives more specific informa- 
tion on this subject. One can have a candidate for 
parole enact on a spontaneous level situations she is 
likely to meet in the future and judge with what de- 
gree of success she is able to meet them. More re- 
search on the accuracy of predictions made on the ba- 
sis of enacting réles in the future is needed. 
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RE-TRAINING 


When the psychodrama was used as a technique 
for re-training, there were three fields in which it 
was found to be effective: 


~ 


1. Vocational training. The development of 
the "social" aspects of particular voca- 
tions. 

2. Training for general social situations. ' 
Applying for a job, relationships with the 
opposite sex, etc. 

3. Re-training of behavior in present inter- 
personal situations. Improvement of the 
social relationships of the girl with her 
family, or with staff members. 


The case of Jean illustrates re-training in all three 
of these fields. 


1. Vocational. Jean's vocational desire was 
to become a switchboard operator, and office recep- 
tionist. She admitted that she was unable to obey 
orders graciously. Jean played scores of situations 
as an office worker. The scenes began with simple 
situations and were then graduated toward greater 
complexities until the psychodramatic situation re- 
sembled as closely as possible the real situation. 
She was given every type of employer--the usual, the 
unreasonable, the authoritative, etc. She was made 
to deal with waiting rooms full of people clamoring 
to see her boss. A marked improvement in her behavior 
in these situations was soon visible. She gradually ! 
developed the ability to handle all the scenes with a 
greater amount of poise. 





2. Social Situations. Jean's past behavior 
as a member of a boys' gang had endowed her with al] 
the characteristics of a Dead End Kid. The way she 
walked, played ball, and acted in all social situa- 
tions was much more characteristic of e@ boy than of a 
girl. Despite this fact, she confessed to the writer 





that she would like to be more feminine so that boys “ 


would like her as a girl instead of considering her a 
boy. Jean was placed into various social situations 


where she acted with an auxiliary ego enacting a boy. | 


Her manner of walking, talking, and acting were cor- 
rected during the training. Definite progress was 
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shown when Jean admitted that several times off the 
stage she caught herself walking "the girls’ way." 


3. Inter-Personal Relations. Jean was in al- 
most constant conflict with her mother. Each time 
she saw her there followed a week of depression. An 
attempt was first made to visualize the situation be- 
tween Jean and her mother. She enacted herself in 
relationship to her mother and then she enacted her 
mother. In each scene an auxillary ego was used. 
When the true relationship between mother and daugh- 
ter became apparent, Jean was trained to alter her 
behavior toward her mother in order to eliminate 
friction. This process consists of re-training of 
the simplest kind, and has infinite possibilities in 
the adjustment of individuals to existing social re- 
lationships. 





TREATMENT 


Psychodramatic action gives the opportunity 
to relieve the pressure of aspects of a disturbing 
situation in the past or present. How it may be 
asked, are we to get at the disturbing situation? 
First of all, we wish to point out that the presence 
of the classes in the psychodrama in the institution 
encouraged people to come for treatment just as the 
presence of an out-patient clinic will draw the i11 
in need of medical treatment. We had also, as earli- 
er stated, the interview, the case history, and the 
autobiography. tn addition, we had the opportunity 
to observe day-by-day behavior with the aid of the 
sociometric material to guide us in understanding the 
social behavior of the individual. 

As soon as we began to work with the girls 
along psychodramatic lines and the girls played out 
various réles and situations, the factor of self- 
revelation was the important method of discovery. 
Often actions apparently most unrelated to the prob- 
lem of the person on the stage or an unusual interpre- 
tation of a réle gave the clue to the seat of the dif- 
ficulty. At Cedar Knolls the majority of the subjects 
were coédperative, which reduced the difficulty of get- 
ting at the disturbing situation. 

Catharsis is illustrated in the case of Jane 
who volunteered information about the condition which 
was disturbing her. She was disturbed by the 
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approaching visit of her mother on the following 
week-end. She stated that her hatred for the mother | 
was so great that she could not bear to see her | 
again. The case-history bore out Jane's story of an 
immoral mother, bad home conditions, several divorces, 
and physical cruelty and insecurity suffered by Jane | 
from early childhood. 

For the next week Jane was given the oppor- 
tunity to enact every significant situation of the 
past involving her mother. A few of these scenes 
were as follows: Jane being awakened at midnight to 
make sandwiches for a card party, being forced to 
take care of her baby brother when she wanted to go 


to school, being beaten by her mother for not scrub- | pe 


bing the kitchen floor, and running away and appeal- 
ing for help at a police station. Scenes with a best 
friend, in which she aired her feelings toward her 
mother, were also played. 

Jane entered into the treatment, at first, 
with almost vicious intensity. After a few days her 
portrayals lost most of the fury of the early scenes, 
By the end of the week she was enjoying the procedure! 
and was running through her portrayals with a humor- 
ous appreciation of the "Cinderella" réle she had 
played in her life with her mother. On the day of 
her mother's proposed visit she said that she felt 
"ready" for it and, according to the report she gave 
afterwards, it went off far better than she had ex- 
pected. 

In most cases the cathartic effect took place 
while playing out r6les and situations of the past. 
Since the subjects were adolescents, these were main- 





ly inter-personal dramas with members of their immed. ~ 


iate families, played by auxiliary egos. There were, 
of course, also situations with teachers, social work- 
ers, boys and girl friends, but family problems pre- 
dominated. When the subject herself said, "I feel 
better,” or "I jiiked getting that off my chest," the 
achievement of a cathartic effect was indicated. One 
might hope that a more objective evaluation of the ef- 
fect could be made in the observation of daily be- 


havior on-the assumption that providing an outlet for, 


these suppressed feelings would effect a mood of 
serenity which would be quickly noticeable in the 
daily behavior of the subject. There were too many 
other factors, however, that affected the lives of 
the subjects--getting a letter or not getting one, 
getting a good mark in school or being punished for 
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insubordination--for the cathartic effect of the psy- 
chodrama to be clearly noticeable in daily behavior. 

When the girls acted out current problems at 
Cedar Knolls, the effect of catharsis was more clear- 
ly discernible. Obviously the reason for this was 
that the manifestations of a disturbing social rela- 
tionship within the institution were very direct. In 
the same way, any Improvement of the situation was 
just as easily discernible. Situations falling into 
this category were between the subject and another 
girl, a staff member, or the whole institution of Ce- 
dar Knolls. 

An example of the treatment of the inter- 
personal relationship between a girl and a staff mem- 
ber was the case of Phyllis who felt that she had 
been treated unfairly by Miss L, a staff member, who 
had punished her for insubordination. Her bitterness 
toward Miss L interfered with the continuation of an 
amicable relationship between them, Phyllis was told 
to choose an auxiliary ego to enact Miss L and to play 
out the scene that had occurred between them as ac- 
curately as possible. When this was accomplished the 
two players switched parts and Phyllis was told to 
handle the situation in the way she thought a staff 
member should handle it. She was forced to admit 
that, had she been a staff member, she would have been 
forced to do exactly as Miss L had done. In the dis- 
cussion afterwards, the audience substantiated the 
decision of the staff member in punishing her. There- 
after the friction between Phyllis and Miss L was re- 
moved, 


CONCLUSION 


The psychodrama, together with sociometry, 
was used at Cedar Knolls School for analysis, re- 
training, and treatment. The application of the psy- 
chodrama to the field of parole prediction was also 
suggested. The work at Cedar Knolls was a research 
project which was carried on in conjunction with the 
case-work and administrative set-up within the insti- 
tution. 

The results of the research can be summarized 
as follows: The sociometric technique was used to 
explore the inter-personal relationships within the 
institutional set-up. The psychodramatic classes 
gave the opportunity, by use of the spontaneity test, 
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to explore the interrelationships within and outside 
of the institution, thus supplementing the sociomet- 
ric tests. Types of reactions were studied by use of 
the standard situation. Information for the case- 
workers was obtained through spontaneous performances, 
Training in vocational, social, and inter-personal] 
situations was undertaken by having the subjects en- 
act typical situations of varying degrees of complex. 
ity to suit the individual case. Treatment took the 
form of catharsis in the self-presentation of private 
problems and inter-personal disturbances, either in 
reference to persons outside or within the community, ’ 
The research indicated that psychodrama and 
sociometry, in their very natures, are inseparable 
when applied to an institutional situation. Sociome. 
try deals directly with the inter-personal situation 
and approaches the individual from that standpoint, 
The psychodrama, on the other hand, deals directly 
with the individual. The individual becomes a point | 


of departure from which to reach inter-personal situ.- 
ations. 
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THE INTERRELATION MATRIX 


Stuart Carter Dodd 
American University of Beirut 


The purpose of this paper is to apply algebra 
to the data of inter-personal relations in order to 
increase both the precision and the generality of any 
analyses or syntheses of those data. 


|. The Matrix 

In any set of persons whose interrelations 
have been observed and recorded, let the data be ar- 
ranged in a rectangular tabulation where each person 
heads one column and also heads one row. Let the in- 
dicator of the nature and degree of the interrelation 
between a pair of persons be entered in the cell at 
the intersection of the row and column which repre- 
sent those two persons. These cell entries (between 
the double vertical lines in Table 1) are called a 
"matrix" by mathematicians and matrix algebra has 
been veveloped since the middle of the last century 
for dealing with such data. The algebraic treatment 
of this common form of tabulation of data may be made 
clearer by an example. Table | on the following page 
records the interrelating attitudes of 261 freshmen 
at the American University of Beirut as measured by a 
calibrated social distance test between religious 
groups. 

In this example of the Beirut test the prop- 
erties of a matrix that make it a useful scientific 
instrument may be noted. 


1) Inclusiveness. By providing a cell for 
every possible pair of members of the group studied 
the matrix compels the observer to observe completely 
and not select the dramatic relations and neglect 





|. The research reported in this paper is more fully presented 
in a volume entitled "Dimensions of Society" which, along 
with a companion volume on postulates entitled "Foundations 
of Sociology" by George A. Lundberg, is in press (Macmillan). 
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SOCIAL DISTANCES BETWEEN RELIGIOUS GROUPS” 
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P = 261 Freshmen of the American University of Beirut 
Scale of this Beirut test: 0% = maximal friendliness, 
50% = indifference, 100% = maximal hostility. 


| 


| 
| 


61 | Greek Orthodox | (5) | 65] 25] 30] 45| 45] u2 | 








26 | Jew 45 | (6) 10 32} 45) 45) 39 
39 | Protestant 35 37 | (t1)} 35} 52] 60] 44 
25 | Catholic 37 50 25 |(2)] 35] 57) 41 
82:| Moslem Sunnite 37 70 32 37/(2)] 30) 41 
28 | Moslem Shiite uo | 75| 52 | 42] 20/(0) | 42 

"Popularity" 38 62 29 35; 4I} 43) 41 


























"Popularity" = weighted average distance towards 
recipient (respondee) group excluding its in-group 
distance. 


"Friendliness" = average distance from expressor (re-, 


sponder) group excluding its in-group distance. 


“A brief report on the construction of this scale and 
findings from its application is in: Dodd, S. C., 
"A Social Distance Test in the Near East," American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLI, No. 2, Sept. 1935.— 





others. Reasoning from particular cases which may or 
may not be representative is made less likely. When 


all the interrelations are observed and recorded, in-. 


dices summarizing them, or predicting consequences in 
the future, are more soundly based. Sociograms are 
excellent to visualize patterns of interrelations and 
to facilitate many inferences, but they have the lim- 
itation when the group is large of either becoming 
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fusing or (in order to restore simplicity) of se- 
Soting ciate relations and omitting others. It is 
the essence of scientific induction that any general- 
ization or theory must fit all the facts and not 
merely a selection of them when such selection may be 
open to the bias of the observer in selecting such 
facts as fit his theory. The matrix can handle, in 
orderly fashion, all interrelations of a group of any 
size even up to the two billion odd living human be- 


2) Isolation. A second property of the ma- 
trix is that, in common with the sociogram, it iso- 
lates one type of interrelation from the many types 
that may be existent in a group to concentrate study 
upon. This isolation of each factor to study it 
first alone and then in combination is an essential 
scientific technique in seeking to understand the 
complicated web of interrelations enmeshing people. 
All the cells must have entries of one type of indi- 
cator, whether of an attitude, such as in the Beirut 
test above, or an indicator of some other interrela- 
tion. 


3) Joint relationship. The cell, located 
jointly by the row and column coérdinates, emphasizes 
its entry as an interrelation between two parties (A 
and B). It is not a characteristic of either party, 
but only of the pair. As there are two cells for 
each pair of parties, located symmetrically about the 
main diagonal of the matrix, the existence of two pos- 
sible relations--of A to B and of B to A--is made ex- 
plicit. The row and column feature calls for identi- 
fying the persons or groups between whom interrela- 
tions are alleged. This should tend to eliminate un- 
scientific talk about some interrelations which are 
$0 vaguely conceived that no persons nor groups can 
be specified as row or column headings. 


4) Aggregation. The cell entries are not add- 
ed nor multiplied but merely collected and listed. 
Mathematicians call this type of combination an "ag- 
gregation" and matrix algebra is a body of rules for 
handling aggregations. Thus two matrices may be mul- 
tiplied together yielding a third matrix. The se- 
quence of factors, which is immaterial in ordinary 
multiplying, makes a difference here in that the prod- 
uct of matrix M; times matrix Mo may not be the same 
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as the product of matrix Ms times matrix M, (i.e., 
M, * Ms # Mp * My). One is a product obtained by 
"post-multiplying,” the other by "pre-multiplying. "2 

The interrelations of people in pairs may not 
be subject to significant combination by ordinary | 
adding, subtracting, multiplying or dividing but they 
can be listed, i.e., aggregated. This branch of 
mathematics, then, provides rules well adapted to 
deal with the data of inter-personal relations. 

As a result of these properties the matrix 
offers an orderly way of specifying the complete 
structure of a human group in respect to one kind of | 
interrelation at a time. It is inferior to the socio. * 
gram in visualizing that structure but superior to it t 
in providing a basis for further mathematical analy- 

‘ 
\ 
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ses or syntheses. 


11. The Units 
he units in the inter-person matrix may be 
generalized in several directions. 


A. Population Units. Any row or column instead 
of being headed by a person may be headed by a plurel | 
i.@., more than one person. The indicator in the | 
cell then would be the average indicator for the per- 
' sons in the plurel as are the social distances in the 
Beirut test above. Let the term "party" denote eith- 
er a person or a plurel. The inter-party matrix then 
can provide arrays (ji.e., rows and column) and re- 
sulting cells for all interrelations between persons, 
between persons and plurels, between plurels and | 
plurels in any or all combinations as completely as | 
they may be observed. , 3 
i Algebraic symbols, which generalize arith- 
metic quantities, will serve to generalize the units 
of the interrelation matrix. Let P denote the number 
of persons in a party whether one or more. Let the 
subscript Ip denote the aggregation, or listing, of 
parties, p in number. Thus in the Beirut matrix 
above p = 6 (the six religious plurels) and P is a 
variable with a different value for each plurel as 
listed in the first column. Let the double colon :: 








2. An excellent exposition of matrix algebra for those unversed 
in mathematics beyond high school algebra is given by L. L. 
Thurstone in the first chapter of his "Vectors of Mind"" 
(Univ. of Chicago Press, 1935, p. 266). 
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denote a cross-classifying of these parties, against 
each other so that the symbols Pp :: Pp denote rows 
and columns headed by the parties. Let S denote the 
situation as recorded, i.e., the matrix. Let I de- 
note the indicator of the interrelation between the 
parties of each pair, so that I is the cell entry and 
varies over as many values as there are cells (which 
are p= in number). Then the matrix can be specified 
in the algebraic equation: 


S= Ppt: Pp: I (Eq. |) 
where the single colon denotes "correspondence," i.e., 
that in every cell there is a value of the Igdicator 
I which corresponds or belongs in that cell.* In the 
Beirut matrix above the indicator ] is the average 
score of a social distance test having a particular 
value in each cell. 


B. Indicator Units. The indicator I may be gen- 
eralized in two directions. First there may be more 
than one indicator in a cell, i.e., more than one 
kind of interrelation between any pair of parties. 
Thus in Moreno's spontaneity test one person on the 
stage may express several different emotions towards 
another person. Let the aggregation of such indicat- 
ors, i in number, be denoted by the i written as a 
subscript. The symbol I, then means a list of Indi- 
cators, listing i different kinds of interrelations. 
This | expands the second degree matrix of two sets 
of arrays (i.e., rows and columns) into a third de- 
gree matrix of three sets of arrays. If the second 
degree matrix with one indicator is written on a page 
and rewritten with a different indicator on each of 
i pages, these superposed pages would serve to visual- 
ize the third degree matrix. The degree of the ma- 
trix is denoted by the number of its subscripts. 





S= P, :: Py : I, = the third degree interrelation 
matrix (Eq. 2) 





3. The single colon denotes one-way dependence (of the | values 
on the P values) or subclassification while the double colon 
denotes two-way or mutual dependence or cross-classification. 
Both are our symbols describing the subaggregating of enti- 
ties within a total aggregation. 
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This matrix of interrelations of any kinds 
between people in any groupings is obviously a more 
complete and flexible symbolizing of the complex phe. | 
nomena of inter-human relations (which we mean by the 
term "interrelations"). Itt needs still further gen. 
eralizing, however, as will be seen below. 

Second, indicators may be generalized in an- 
other direction as either qualitative or quantitative, 

We have elsewhere elaborated a theory of 
measurement that man's observing of phenomena starts 
with the qualitative and proceeds to increasing quan- 
titative precision, He first distinguishes and names , 
a qualitative something and then, on reobserving it, 
notes first its presence or absence which converts 
that constant quality into a primitive all-or-none, 
or two-point, variable. Then he distinguishes ordi- 
nal degree of the quality, as in positive, compara- 
tive, and superlative degrees of adjectives and ad- 
verbs. Ranks are ordinal units stating a sequence 
without any assertion that the units (j.e., intervals 
between ranks) are equal. Moreno's sociograms record- 
ing attitudes in three degrees of “attracted,” "in- 
different," "repelled" are in ordinal units. Still 
greater precision comes with the devising of cardinal | 
units. Cardinal quantities are multiples of equal 
and standardized units. Cardinal units, finally, may 
be calibrated in measuring the accuracy (i.e., the 
closeness to perfect equality) of those units. The 
Beirut test above is believed to be the first social 
distance test to be constructed with cardinal units. 
The intervals between its five statements ranging 
from "I would be willing to marry--" to "I wish all 
these (persons) could be killed" were equalized by 
Thurstone's technique. In this theory of measure- 
ment we define as "quantitative" all degrees of pre- 
cision from the all-or-none through the cardinal 





4. Thurstone, L. L. and Chave, "The Measurement of Attitude,” 

Univ. of Chicago Press, 1929, p. 97. 
The ambiguity of each of the five statements select- 

ed was measured by the dispersion of the judges' placement 
of that statement. The reliability correlation of the test 
on repetition was found to be r = .91. The results from ; 
both trials are averaged in the table here for greater sta- 
bility. The findings in this sample of 261 freshmen were 
corroborated in another sample of seniors and a third sample 
of Beirut townspeople. 
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inclusive. An indicator J], is understood to have an 
exponent of unity and this I*? denotes any qganti ta- 
tive indicator of the interrelation studied. Now 
when the exponent of unity changes to zero, 1°, the 
indicator denotes a quality. Since a zero exponent 
in algebra reduces its base letter to a value of Il, 
the indicator-to-the-zero power means "one" but one 
of the kind of interrelation specified by its partic- 
ular subscript. 


1° = | (Eq. 3) 


but I = anger, 13 = friendliness, is = om Wet 
ed a - 
tude or 
other inter- 
relation, 
etc. 


Thus the indicator-to-the-zero power symbol- 
izes algebraically any qualitative interrelation 
which has not been differentiated into degrees or 
amounts of that quality. I*? symbolizes any qualita- 
tive interrelation which has been differentiated into 
degree or amounts of the quality thus becoming a 
quantitative indicator. This invention of using the 
zero exponent combined with subscripts in matrix al- 
gebra has enormous possible fruitfulness for socio- 
metric research. It brings qualitative phenomena 
into the realm of exact mathematical treatment (in so 
far as the qualitative data are reliable, of course). 
Using this notation we have developed tentative mathe- 
matical rules for adding, subtracting, multiplying, 
and dividing qualitative Indicators with each other 
and with quantitative indicators. These rules repre- 
sent refinements in logic beyond the accuracy which 
is usually possible when logic is limited to verbal 
language where most words are primitive all-or-none 
variables and do not permit of expressing all inter- 
mediate degrees of variation between wail’ and "none, 
between meaning "this" and “not this." 





5. Prescripts such as og can be used to specify the all-or-none, 


ordinal or cardinal degree of precision of the indicator, If 
this is desired. 

6. In our view, statistics and mathematical variables generally 
are to a large extent a development of non-Aristotel ian 
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The exponent on the indicator may take other 
values besides zero and unity but the development of 
their meaning is too long a story to enter into here, 
In general i in post-superscript position, I , can 


denote the varying values which the exponent may have 


in specified situations. 


C. Time Units. One further generalizing of the 
units of the matrix is useful. Thus far the indicat. 
or I has Implied a static interrelation observed at 
some moment of time. To include dynamic data or in- 
terrelations changing in time, let T represent the 
length of any time period. Then if 1 represents the 
amount of change, growth, process or action in that 
period, the rate of change is 1/T. This can be writ. 
ten in equivalent form as T7* I. Since everything 
happening in time has a time period, whether explicit 
or only implicit, the symbol T* I; represents the 
changing of an aggregation of qualitative and quanti- 
tative interrelations of any number of kinds. lf, 
further, this changing is observed for a series of 
time periods this aggregation of time periods and 
their number may be denoted by t used as a pre-sub- 
script, +71. This expands the third degree matrix of 
Eq. 2 into a fourth degree "interaction" matrix as 
there are now four subscripts. 


1 


i= the fourth degree 


Pee 98, y 
interrelation matrix (Eq. 4) 


P p 


This fourth degree matrix, S, is visualizable 
as a second degree matrix of p rows and p columns for 
the parties studied, duplicated on i pages for the i 
kinds of interrelations studied, and this "book" of 
i pages reproduced t times once for each of the t 
periods observed. With these generalizations of its 
units, the interaction matrix becomes a powerful tool 
for symbolizing inter-human relations and for manipu- 
lating them with the precision and generality of al- 
gebra. 





(Footnote continued) logic. Thus Aristotle's dichotomous 
laws that "A is A" and "A is not B" are violated by func- 
tions such as A = B where A approaches B as a limit and any 
boundary point is purely arbitrary. Every percentage, every 
correlation coefficient (such as rap), and many other in- 
dices seem to us to measure the degree to which A is B, i.e., 





the degree of overlap or partial Identity in A and B. 
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111. Some Applications 

As evidence for the utility of this algebraic 
analysis, consider the improvement it yields in de- 
fining some sociological concepts such as "plurel," 
"group," “community,” "mobility," "social forces” and 
"social control," "the economic process," and others 
discussed later on. We define a plurel as simply an 
aggregation of persons. The arrays of the matrix 
when no interrelations are asserted (i.e., with all 
cells blank) represents a plurel. The matrix of an 
interrelation specifies a sociological group. We thus 
define a group as a plurel of interrelated persons. A 
community is specificable as a group with more than 
one kind of interrelation in common. Thus the "Ital- 
jan community" in New York city not only has their 
language in common but other culture traits from italy 
which interrelate them. Thus we define a plurel by 
P > | whether | 2 0. A group we define as a subclass 
of plurels by the conditions that P > 1 andI>0O. A 
community we define as a subclass of group by the pre- 
vious conditions of a positive interrelation between 
people and the further condition that | > 1, i.e., 
that there be more than one kind of interrelation. The 
nature and degree of the community is specified by 
the number of people, P, the kind and number of their 
interrelations, i, and the amount of each interrela- 
tlon, |, between every pair of persons as specified 
by the third degree matrix, Eq. 2. 

The mobility in a population is exactly speci- 
fied when plurels head the arrays of the matrix and 
the number of people moving from one plurel to another 
in a time period is the entry in each cell. Gross and 
net gains and losses, or turnover, can be ca!culated 
in various ways from the basic data of this mobility 
matrix, 

We have elsewhere defined’ a societal force 
as the acceleration of change in a population. The 
amount of the force is measurable as the product of 
the acceleration and the population: 





F = PIT? = a societal force (Eq. 5). 


The unit of force Is one person changed one 
unit of any specified kind per period. The 





7. Dodd, S. C., "A Theory for the Measurement of Some Social 
Forces," Scientific Monthly, July 1936. 
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calculation of this formula provides an exact opera- 
tional definition of a frequently used but somewhat 
vague concept. We propose to define societal contro] 
as an “interparty force," i.e., the accelerating of 
change in some people by other people. The parties 
controlling head rows of the matrix, the parties con- 
trolled head columns, and the indices of acceleration 
of change, IT~*, are the cell entries. In algebraic 
notation: 


C= Pp i: Pp: IT-* = societal control (Eq. 6). 


—— FO —- @ et te @ ee DB 


When studies of societal control come down 
from the clouds of nebulous verbiage to specify the 
list of parties controlling and controlled and the 
kind and amount of change accelerated in each pair of 
parties, then such studies can be verified and serve 
as a factual basis for induction of scientific theo- 
ries of societal control. 

For another application, the fourth degree 
matrix can provide the basic data for economics. The 
interrelations are exchanges, usually of goods for 
money. The parties are buyers and seliers. The matrix 
symbolized in Eq. 4 can specify every person and eco- | 
nomic grouping of persons on earth and every commodi- 
ty or service ever bought or sold in the past or the 
future. Of course most cells have zero entries as 
most people have only a few dozen parties who are eco- 
nomically related to them out of the two billion odd 
people in the world today. Every account of any bus- 
iness firm is but a selection of specified arrays 
from this matrix. Every inventory of stock is but ans; 
other selection of arrays. Wage schedules, price , 
lists, catalogues of goods, are but other selections 
from this all-inclusive economic matrix. Budgets and 
production schedules and tariffs project certain ar- 
rays of the matrix ahead in time. In short, economic 
statistics of all sorts can be shown to be summaries 
or derivations from the data of this fourth degree 
matrix. Our hypothesis of the "economic matrix" 
claims that all quantitatively recorded economic data 
and principles are derived from some selection of 
cells from this matrix. We have yet to find any sta- 
tistical economic data not derived from it. Evidence 
disproving this hypothesis is being sought in order 
to test it more fully. This formula, Eq. 4, seems to| 8 
specify the general form of "the economic process" as 
an immense aggregation of economic acts. 
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For one more field of application it may be 
noted that every sociogram, every formula, and every 
tabulation in Moreno's "Who Shall Survive?" have been 
expressed by us as an interrelation matrix or deriva- 
tion from it. We went through that volume and wrote 
the variant form of the formulae presented here for 
every tabulation and graph without exception. In fact 
jt was a study of this book which led us to extend a 
general theory (which we were developing for systema- 
tizing quantitative data in all the social sciences 
in a complex matrical equation) in such a way as to 
include the interrelation matrix. 

The interrelation matrix has been developed 
as a special case of a still more general and flexi- 
ble formula which seems able to subsume quantitative- 
ly recorded data of any kind in any social science. 
This general formula, specified in a matrix equation, 
is called "S-theory" from its most digtinctive sym- 
bol. It has been presented elsewhere” but here the 
fact may be noted that the interrelation matrix fits 
in as a part of a comprehensive algebraic systematics 
for the social sciences. 


1¥. Further Analysis 

The above sketch of the application of alge- 
bra to the data of inter-human relations is only a 
foundation. Algebraic superstructures may be built 
upon it by various methods. Three such methods of 
analysis will be sketched in another paper. One meth- 
od involves analysis of the surface, or contours of 
the matrix and clarifies the sociological concepts of 
"isolation," "contact," "interaction," "leaders," 
"stars" and "heros": "in-group" and "out-group," etc. 
This method involves simple coordinate geometry. A 
second method involves analysis of the structure of 
the group into all possible subgroups under specified 
conditions. This method applies the algebraic theo- 
rems of combinations and permutations. A third meth- 
od involves analysis of the variances of arrays in 
relation to the whole matrix, to allocate proportions 
of the interrelations determined by each of the par- 
ties in general. This method involves the statisti- 
cal theory of variance and correlation. 








8. Dodd, S. C., “An Operationally Defined System of Concepts 
for Sociology," Amer. Soc. Rev., Vol. IV, Nr. 5, Oct. 1939. 
Also see footnote |. 





SOCIOMETRY IN THE COLLEGE CLASSROOM 


Leslie Day Zeleny 
State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


When a college classroom is operated on the 
group discussion plan (the class often divided into 
groups of five students each for purposes of discus- 
sion and group projects) it is possible to measure 
the morale of the groups, social status and individ- 
ual adjustment by means of the sociometric method. 
When this is accomplished it is possible to control 
the morale of groups by reassignment of students; this 
will also improve the "satisfyingness" of the class- 
room experience and may be expected to increase learn. 
ing. In addition, individual social status scores 
and social adjustment ratios can be used by the in- 
structor to aid him in the guidance of the student 








toward the development of a more acceptable personal- | 


ity. 

A vital problem is the development of a soci- 
ometric test which can be used successfully in the 
classroom with college students. In connection with 
previous experiments the writer devised the Group 
Preference Record (see articles mentioned in foot- 
note). Reliability coefficients, computed by the 





product-moment method, for choices were in three case | 


es found to be .950, .938, .940; and reliability co- 
efficients for acceptances were .810, .916, and .947. 
These results encouraged continued experimentation 
with the Group Preference Record. 

This year the Group Preference Record (simi- 
lar to the Group Membership Record described in de- 
tail below) was given to three college classes, The 
number of choices and acceptances received by each 




















1. See the writer's "Sociometry of Morale" in the December 1939 
issue of the American Sociological Review and "Measurement 
of Social Status" published in the January IS40 issue of the 
American Journal of Sociology. 
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student were added together to determine an individ- 
yal social status score. Correlations (product mo- 
ment method) between social status scores computed 
from administrations of the Record on successive days 
were as follows: 





Trial N r P.E.. 
29 948 0143 
2 29 961 0097 
3 28 . 956 0143 


Thus it seems clear that the sociometric method of 
measurement in the college classroom is reliable. 

Encouraged by continued good results the writ- 
er worked out a refinement of the Group Preference 
Record which may be called the Group Membership Rec- 
ord. A sample follows: 








GROUP MEMBERSHIP RECORD 


Name Group #______—rDate 





On this sheet is a list of the names of all 
the members of the class. Will you please indicate 
how you feel about working with them in a class dis- 
cussion group? Those you choose now may be assigned 
to your group later. 

The information you give will be treated con- 
fidentially and will be used only for improvement of 
class groups and for scientific study. 


Instruction #1. Put a figure "I" before the 
name of the person who Is your first choice for mem- 
bership in a class discussion group of which you may 
be a member. Continue until you have made five 
choices in order from first to fifth choice. 


Instruction #2. After each name indicate how 
you feel about having this person a member of your 
class discussion group. If you would like to have 
the person in your group encircle "Yes"; if you would 
not like to have the person in your group encircle 
"No." If you are indifferent about having the person 
in your group, write an "I" after the neme; if you do 


not know the person draw a line after the name. 
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Remember, those you choose now may be assigned 
later to your class discussion group. ' 








/ 


#1 First Five Choices #2 Group Membership? 
cocecce John Doe Yes No ! 
eeeeeee Raymond Roe Yes No 

etc. 


The following correlations were obtained be- 
tween social status scores computed from the results | | 
of the Group Membership Record administered on Noven- | | 
ber 9 and again on November 15. Each trial indicates | 
a separate class. 








Trial K r P.E.»y 
| 29 »935 -0054 
2 29 - 967 -0027 
3 28 - 963 . 0027 


' 
The conclusion is that the Group Membership Record is 


a highly reliable instrument. Further studies are 
needed of its validity. 
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REVIEW 


CRISWELL, JOAN HENNING., A Sociometric Study of Race 
Cleavage in the Classroom. Archives of Psychology, 
1939, 33, No. 235, pp. 82. 








This is one of the most ingenious sociometric 
studies which the reviewer has had the pleasure of 
reading since "Who Shall Survive?" swam into her ken 
like a new planet in 1934. 

Taking her lead from Moreno's brief treatment 
of the absorption of minorities into class group 
structures, the author poses and answers questions 
which bear upon age and sex trends in attitudes toward 
minorities, attitudes of both white and Negro chil- 
dren when they constitute minorities and majorities, 
prestige status in white and Negro groups with re- 
spect to intra- and inter-racial choices, skin-color 
cleavages within majority-colored classes, and moti- 
vations for choices and rejections. To approach these 
problems she has used the familiar sociometric choice 
criterion, “sitting in proximity," elaborating this 
by an index based upon the ratio of actual-to-possible 
choices of children of given race, and topping it off 
with a chi-square test which for a given school class 
or group of classes estimates the probability that 
the deviation from expectation would arise by chance. 
A further refinement is the "ratio of preference,” ac- 
tually a ratio of two ratios, e.g., in a white group 
of girls, the ratio of the actual-to-possible ratio 
of choices of white girls to the actual-to-possible 





1. The chi-square estimate, as here employed, seems to suffer 
from an error of unknown magnitude, since the two choices 
which each class member was requested to make, are treated 
as independent items in the frequency totals. On a priori 
grounds two choices by one individual would not appear to be 
independent; incidental evidence on this point can be found 
in Tables 12 to 15 which do show some tendency for an indi- 
vidual's choices to fall either both in the white group or 
both in the colored group. 
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ratio of choices of Negro girls. With a large number 
of the subjects, follow-up interviews were held for 
the purpose of securing their own accounting of moti- 
vation. 

Three large schools in Brooklyn and Manhattan 
were used: one where Negroes were in the majority, 
one where they were in the minority, and one where 
Negroes and whites were about evenly balanced. Out of 
the author's deft arrangement of the variables which 
define the class groups within these schools emerge 
such conclusions as the following (to mention only a 
few of the most arresting ones): 

There was some "self-preference" in the white 
race from kindergarten on, but very little in the 
colored group from kindergarten through the fourth 
grade. “Mutual withdrawal of racial groups became 
consistent at grade five." (p. 80) 

Race cleavage undergoes a change of structure 
in terms of prestige-relations. "In younger children, 
there is more inter-relationship between popular ma- 


jority members and the minority group. In grades four ; 


and five there is little reciprocation of interest be- 
tween minority and popular majority-members. By grade 
six, the two groups each tend to attach special pres- 
tige only to their own members." (p. 80) 

"Skin-color cleavages appear in majority- 
colored classes. With increase of age each color- 
group tends to prefer itself and show most rejection 
of the group farthest removed in color. Thus whites 
prefer light Negroes to medium and reject dark most. 
Dark-colored prefer themselves and reject whites most 
strongly.” (p. 80) 

"Inter-racial relationships are on a more in- 
timate basis in minority-colored classes, since whites 
are apparently able to choose more spontaneously into 
the Negro group" (p. 80); i.e., "It seems possible 
that in majority-white classes the whites are so well 
supplied with members of their own race that they 
choose only colored children with whom they can be as 
intimate as they are with whites." (p. 75) 

"There is a sex difference in response of the 
majority to size of minority group. Girls accept 
small minorities more readily than large minorities, 
while, conversely, boys more easily adjust to large 
minorities than to small ones." (p. 80) Criswell of- 
fers a conjecture here which is assuredly so fertile 
that it should be followed up in further research: 
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" .,ethat boys have toward the other race on attitude 
tinged with aggressiveness while that of girls is 

more characterized by fear. Boys are therefore like- 

ly to dominate small minorities but show more respect 

for relatively large and forceful groups. Girls, how- 
ever, are perhaps intimidated by large groups but 

able to cope with small ones to which they may even 

be attracted." (p. 72) 

When a study is conceived with so much origi- 
nality, insight, and sense of its social framework as 
this one, a reviewer would be making poor use of his 
space to carp about trivia. It seems highly relevant, 
however, to point out that a ratio--particularly when 
it is a ratio of two ratios (i.e., the "ratio of 
preference") is a statistic most sensitive to sampling 
fluctuations. While the chi-square treatment (sub- 
ject to some kind of correction: see footnote |) in- 
dicates the improbability of a given result arising | 
by chance, it gives us no information regarding the 
validity of trends which we find or believe we find 
in a series of ratios arranged according to some vari- 
able such as majority-minority composition of class 
groups. Many of the author's formulations appear so 
clearly from even a hasty digest of the tabular ma- 
terial that criteria of validity seem unnecessary, 
but in some comparisons the results are by no means 
consistent. When this happens, the author either 
draws an inference which she believes best to repre- 
sent the data as a whole (e.g., "boys reject most 
strongly the small minorities," p. 33, based upon 
quite variable results in Tables 6 to 9), or she of- 
fers a formulation which can account for the dispari- 
ties (e.g., "where whites outnumber Negroes, the col- 
ored membership either forms a very distinct group, 
thus greatly increasing cleavage, or they completely 
accept the whites," p. 24, based upon the “preference 
ratios" for only three classes of girls in Table 2). 

The reader will have to decide for himself which of 
the trends noted by Criswell seem established beyond 
cavil, excepting in the treatment by the t-test tech- 
nique of differences in self-preference of large and 
small majority groups (pp. 68-69). The t-test or 
some other test of significance might appropriately 
be used much more extensively in Criswell's study. 

One other question deserves mention: this 
concerns the interpretation of the "ratio of prefer- 
ence." This ratio is the piece de resistance of the 
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investigation, and Criswell has assumed (by implica- 
tion) that it provides a direct measure of the 
strength of a tendency to choose white or Negro chil- 
dren. It would appear, however, that the ratio of 
preference might be influenced by size of majority or 
minority in a purely mechanical fashion; that the 
strength of the tendency to select from one's own ra- 
cial group might remain constant even while the ratio 
underwent considerable change. Suppose, for example, 
that in a certain school 75 per cent of the white 
children strongly prefer the white group, regardless 
of the white-Negro proportions in a classroom. lf 
whites constitute a small minority, the ratio of pref- 
erence will then be very high, but if whites are ina 
large majority, the ratio of preference could fall to 
unity or even less (depending upon the choices of the 
remaining 25 per cent of whites). Just how much this 
phenomenon may affect the results and conclusions 
would be impossible to say without working over the 
original data. It would doubtless be worth while to 
check some of the results by applying some other in- 
dex of preference, e.g., an altogether simple and di- ' 
rect count of the actual proportions of white or Ne- 
gro choices under varying conditions. The actual 
strength of tendency could then be assumed to lie 
somewhere between the margins delimited by the tech- 
nique which was used and the one proposed. 


Barbara S. Burks 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 
Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island 
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REPORTS 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 

| have completed a study entitled "Appraisal 
of the Social Development of Children at a Summer 
Camp" to be published in the University of Toronto 
Psychological Series early this spring. 

Presumably if we are no longer interested in 
counting the number of facts a child knows but are in- 
terested in how he uses them and in how he himself 
develops, the problem of appraisal immediately be- 
comes of great importance. | have suggested that Dr. 
Moreno's technique might be modified to appraise chil- 
dren's social development and to indicate how this 
may be done | have given sociometric tests at the be- 
ginning and end of a summer camp period to show the 
changes which occur during the summer. We have used 
a scoring technique with this and discovered high cor- 
relations among acceptability scores obtained on vari- 
ous levels. 

My present work is with eighth grade children 
to discover some individual differences in flexibili- 
ty of use of given material. We are using sociometric 
tests simply as a subsidiary technique, first, to ob- 
tain the social structure of the classroom and, sec- 
ond, to discover an index of realism, i.e., the ex- 
tent to which children choose people who are or could 
be their real friends. 


Mary L. Northway 


BEACON HILL, BEACON, NEW YORK 

Our readers have at different times asked for 
material on the subjects of psychodrama and sociome- 
try. For the convenience of all persons Interested 
in published work in these two fields, we list the 
following available material on order: 


1. Sociometry, A Journal of Inter-Personal Relations, 
Vol. |, Nos. | and 2 and Nos 3 and 4; Vol. II 
(1939) Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 
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2. Sociometric Review, New York Training School for 
Girls, 1936. 





3. Application of the Group Method to Classifica- 
tion, National Committee on Prisons, i932. 





4%. Psychological Organization of Groups in the Com- 
munity, American Association on Mental Deficien- 
cy, 1933. 





5. Das Stegreif Theater, Gustav Kiepenheuer, Germany, : 
1924, 





6. Impromptu, Vol. 1, Nos. I, 2 (1931). 


7. "Psychodramatic Shock Therapy," Sociometry, Vol. 
11, No. I, (reprint). 


8. "Creativity and Cultural Conserve," Sociometry, 
Vol. Il, No. 2, (reprint). 


9. "Normal and Abnormal Characteristics of Perform- 
ance Patterns," Sociometry, Vol. I1, No. 4, (re- 
print). 


10. “The Mind is a Stage," Forum Magazine (by Gardner 
Murphy) May, 1937 (reprint). 





Managing Editor, 
Sociometry 


PATCHOGUE, LONG ISLAND 

A sociometric test has been given several 
times to the fifth grade in the public school here. 
The children are asked to distribute quantitatively 
and hour of hypothetical play-time among their 
friends. The results of the tests are used for as- 
signment and re-assignment to classrooms and discus- 
sion groups. 


Leona M. Kerstetter , 
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PSYCHODRAMATIC INSTITUTE 


Announcement has been made of the schedule of 
courses in psychodrama for the summer of 1940 at Bea- 
con, New York. The summer session will begin on June 
10th and end on September JO0th. 

Students who do not wish to enroll for the 
full term of three months may enroll for as short a 
period as one month. The courses will be conducted 
by J. L. Moreno and his staff of assistants. 

During the three months' period, training 
courses in the techniques of the psychodrama, with 
particular consideration of such problems as educa- 
tional guidance, marriage counseling, mental dis- 
orders, and social maladjustments, will be given. Re- 
search in psychodrama and in sociometry will be under- 
taken in collaboration with the students. 

The training will be accompanied by lectures 
and demonstrations covering all aspects of psycho- 
dramatic work. 

A fee of $375 ($130 a month) for the summer 
covers maintenance, training, and lectures. A regis- 
tration fee of $5.00 will be credited toward tuition. 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF LECTURES AND TRAINING 


History and Background 





History and background of psychodrama. The experience 
of working psychodramatically as a necessary preliminary con- 
dition to understanding its theory and implications. Forms of 
psychodrama, aim of psychodramatic work, and clues toward ex- 
ploration of personality and group structure. Discussion of 
group psychotherapy and group psychodrama. 


The Sociometric Arrangement of a Community 





The break-up of a modern community into its standard 
r6les and situations. Psychodramatic training for meeting these 
r6les and situations. Fundamental concepts of sociometry--so- 
cial atom, psychological networks, and sociograms. 
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The Warming-Up Process 





The warming-up process as a general function of per- 
sonality as demonstrated in simple acts. Practice with stu- ” 
dents in warming up to simple states such as anger, jealousy, . 9» 
sympathy, etc. Practice with more complex states such as réles 
and symbols like God, devil, father, judge, etc. 


The Psychodramatic Concept of Catharsis 





t 
Discussion of prevailing concepts of catharsis as in t 
hypnosis, suggestion, and psychoanalysis. The drama of Shakes- P 
peare, Ibsen, and the Greek drama illustrative of spontaneity 
work, The spontaneity theatre in Vienna. Psychodramatic ther- 
apy today. 
The Function of the Auxiliary Ego ‘ 





The selection of auxiliary egos preparatory to the psy- F 
chodrama. Auxiliary egos as participant actors in the course 
of psychodrama and as spectators in the audience. The réle of 
the analyst as auxiliary ego preceding and succeeding psycho- 
dramatic work. The auxiliary ego as binding agent between two 
or more persons in an inter-personal neurosis. Training of 
life-partners for auxiliary ego réles. 


The Psychodrama in Education 





Spontaneous acting as a "binder" in the learning proc- 
ess. Experiments in spontaneity training as a method of re- 
education. Origin of psychodrama in the play schools of Vienna, 
Implications for the general field of education. 


Psychodrama and Problems of Delinquency 





The treatment of delinquency problems by psychodramatic 
methods at the New York Training School for Girls and at other 
institutions over a period of seven years. The training of mem 
bers of institutions for adjustment to the outside world. The »# 
use of the sociometric technique as a method of assignment 
therapy. 
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—_ Fic 
Psychodrama and Mental Disorders 
per- The psychodrama as a method for the diagnosis and treat- 
stu- ment of mental disorders, Discussion of representative cases. 
DUSY, , Demonstration with patients. 
5 réles 
The Psychodramatic Case-History 
Technique of the first interview. The "social atom" of 
. the person interviewed. Creation of the psychodramatic situa- 
in tion. The psychodramatic process. Analysis and reconstruction. 
Ps Psychodramatic training for future réles. 
ei ty 
> ther- 


Research in Psychodrama 





Fields for further application of psychodrama. Discus- 
sion of theory of réles in the psychodrama and experiments with 
standard r6les in standard situations. The use of psychodrama 

€ psy- and sociometry in various types of research, 


urse 

le of 

cho- The course should be of special interest to 

ntwo | psychologists, educators, psychiatrists, sociologists, 

of social workers and to all persons interested in per- 
sonality training and in the effect of the social en- 
vironment upon the personality. 

All lectures and demonstrations will be giv- 
en in the therapeutic theatre, especially construct- 
ed for psychodramatic work. Students are asked to 

proc- * register as soon as possible. 
re- For literature and further information please 


Vienna, write to the 


PSYCHODRAMATIC INSTITUTE 
259 Wolcott Avenue 
BEACON, NEW YORK 
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